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Epery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
and the DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAEUM contains Articles on 
PEPYS'S DIARY. 
The BATTLE of BOSWORTH. 
The GASCON ROLLS. 
HISTORY of the PANJAB. 
UNDER a BORDER TOWER. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
HUNGARY. 


Les Dirigeants! Ménages de 

SCOTTISH STORIES. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE on ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS'’—'‘ The KINGIS QUAIR’ 
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‘DESERTED VILLAGE '—EMILY, LADY TENNYSON. 

ALso— 

LITRRAKY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Astronomical Literature ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Carved Stones of Isla: The Archwo- 
logical Societies ; Sir John Everett Millais 

MUSIC—Library Table ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Elizabethan Drama; Shakspeare and Suckling ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for August 8 contains Articles on 
MR. GLADSTONE and BISHOP BUTLER. 
BOOKS on NORWAY. 
The LAWS of EDWARD the CONFESSOR. 
The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. 
The AUTHOR of ‘The SEASONS.’ 
JAPANESE INNER LIFE. 
The TRADE CORPORATIONS of ROME. 
FOX and the QUAKERS. 
NEW NOVELS—The W of F ; The Paise Laurel; A Sweet 


Disorder; Mr. Magnus ned wit with the Immortals; A Humble 
Enterprise. 


The JACOBITE ATTEMPT of 1719. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

The LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

RECENT VERSE—CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOUKS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

‘The KINGIS QUAIR'—The GREAT SCUTAGE of TOULOUSE— 
GOLDSMITHS ‘DESERTED VILLAGE’ — SALE —NUMERUS 
LIBRORUM GLASTONIENSIS ECCLESLE—NOTES from PARIS. 

ALso— 


Library Table; Geological Literature ; 
Hotanical Literature , “har W. KR. Grove; Anthropological Notes ; 


FINE ARTS—Greek and Etruscan V Library Table ; New Prints, 
The Arebwological Institute, Chester’ The Meid Portrait of 
; Gossip. 


MUSIO—The Bayreuth Festival ; Herr Rokitansky; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Gentle Shakespeare ,; The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.O, 
Published by JOHN C,. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 
CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 

1s. 6d, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade Manchester, 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1992, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

CLIFFORD'’S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS INN. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 


Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1896, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 
*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
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THE ‘ORACULUM SPIRITUALE’ OF 
JACOBUS POCHET. 

A very curious little book has lately fallen into 

my hands, filled with epigrams, chronograms, 

and verbal puzzles of many kinds; I 
have never seen it before, and whilst I am in the 
first joy of possession (an emotion which every 
book-lover will understand), it occurs to me that 
others may be glad to make some acquaintance 
with its pages. This first joy of _—_ is, 
however, so evanescent a feeling, and the passage 
of the book from the study table to the oblivion of 
the shelf is so near at hand, that I think it safer 
to write at once. 

Here is the title-page :— 

Apollinis spiritualis Oraculum de lumine Dei lumino- 
sum, de melie coli mellifluum, gratis plenum odoribus 
condimentum, et morum Flos hic, nectar qui sensibus 
halet, sive 


PEA 
RE E ATIO I T TIS, 

LY vVRU 
preefulgidis mentis ornamentis plena, & gloriosis Crucis 
mysteriis passim decora & adornata: Oblatio votiva 
curiosis cujusvis status Philomusis pro prepostera 
sequentium annorum in sxcula seculorum atrena 
poonET. Liber unicus, tres alios, calamo quidem, 


ted nondum typis exaratos, praecedens, 
Bruxeilw, Typis Joannis Mommart! 1651. 


From which it may be gathered that Dom Pochet 
bad a very good opinion of his own work. 


Certainly verbal and literal ingenuity could 
hardly be carried much further than the author 
has done in the 370 small octavo pages of which 
the book consists, 

He plunges at once into a series of anagrame, 
dedicating his book to Leopold of Austria, in whose 
honour a fall-page plate is given representing an 
eight-pointed star, the arms of which are com- 
posed of the following lines, with a capital A in the 
centre common to them all :— 

1. Leopoldus Austriacus. 

2. Directus a polo salvus. 

3, Lude solus autor pacis, 

4, Repulsas valido scuto. 

Whilst on the crown itself are three more ana- 
grams :— 

5. Proavis ut sol adluces. 

6. Clarus tuus dies a polo, 

7. Tu das plus claro losue, 

Of other anagrams I select a few :— 
8. Virgo Maria, Mira Virago. 
9. Beata Virgo, Beat Virego, p. 46. 
Four or five on Calvin, pp. 120, 121:— 
10, Ego summus vater, Mus ego sum, vetas? 
11, Calvinus est Propheta. Lunaticus es Propheta. 
12. Calvinus Leno tot formans, Tales nolunt Romani 


‘acos. 
13. Joanneg Calvinus doctor, Nota, luridus canis 
noceo, 

m.. Calvinus est Idololatra, Arca doli, sus in luto 


Once or two more general anagrams :— 

15, Laudator, Adulator, p. 136. 

16, Beata solitudo. Sola Beatitudo, 137. 
Here is a verbal puzzle, No, 521, In Superbum:— 
id | tua] t 
Be | tis? |i abit | Ergo superbe 
Te tam subter eas, quam super ire rogas. 
I need not insult the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ by 
offering a solution. 

Of chronograms there is a goodly collection. 
Here are a few :— 

1, Esse tVIs Vere sIDVs LDe pVtarla, 

AVt PhoebVs parens eXorlensqVe Dlee. 


2. eXorerJs sIDVs patrI soL gratVs, ab ortV 
sVpra nos Mentes eXiLlere tVo, 


3. 4Mor Deo saCer est sal, terre. 

4. Metra Dotes saCras et Latas parant. 

5. ManData saCra et Lata. 

6. LVX Mea alt IesVs, CVnCiw proCVL Ite tenebra, 

EXCeLLens sVrget noster In orbe nItor. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to give the printer 
the labour of setting the other chronograms with 
the numeral letters in capitals :— 
7. A superis vates Phoeboque 

8. AD LeCtoreM. (aliud simile chronicum). 


9. Utiliter cunctis cupio pia pingere metra : 
Tu fac qui legis hac, sis bone atque piur. 


10, Sit bona pax vati vivo, requiesque perennis 
Defuncto, tanta dote, Deo. 
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It will be observed that all these chronograms give 
the date 1650, the year before that in which the 
— or Here is one of a different 
r:— 
11. Abundantia gratiz, et pax rediviva 
Nobis sit, Dante jubileo universali, 

The seventeenth century writers seem to have 
delighted in the composition of chronograms and 
to have found the task singularly easy. I have com- 
posed only two, in which I feel a certain paternal 
pride ; and I am afraid I must confess that they 
cost me more labour than they are worth. The 
first I have printed at the end of my catalogue of 
some of the rarer books and of boo I Likes, 
relating to London in St. Paul’s Cathedral Li x 
published in 1893 :— 

CataLogVs LibrorVM eCCLeslws, PaVLI eXpLICit 
feLICIter In Ipso beatl PaVLI patronI nostrI festo, 
The second is in my ‘Life and Legend of St. 
Vedast,’ issued in the present year :— 

SanCtVs VeDastVs epIsCopVs atrebatensIs Libera 
gratia sal Vatorls ChristI CateChista et InstrVCtor 
regis ChLoDoVel. 

Those who have seen the noble volumes issued by 
Mr. James Hilton, F.S.A., three in number, contain- 
ing in all some thirty-eight thousand chronograms, 
will certainly not complain that they have not 
sufficient material before them for an exhaustive 
study of the subject. 

Probably, however, the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will not endure any more specimens of this kind of 
ingenuity, though the little volume before me 
could supply others. 

I do not know whether there is any proper name 
for the class of verbal puzzles of which I now give 
an example. This is perhaps the best, and is fre- 
quently met with, It is often found in churches, 
near the font. I saw it a short time since in the 
old church at Hazebrouck, at the intersection of 


is 
in 


@ great variety ; perhaps these 
yi ps are 
allusion to the cross itself :— 


des with some highly laudatory verses ad- 

to Dom Pochet by Lucas 
.V.D.; with a Censura approbans by Joannes du 
inagii Parochus Archiepiscopalis Libro- 


May I conclade with a question : Who was D, 


Jacobus Pochet ? 

My copy has the words “ Bibliotecz ffr. minor’. 
bruxell:” written across the title-page. Does this 
Franciscan library still exist ? 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


HICKS OR HICKES FAMILY. 
(See 8» 8. vii, 347, 417, 471; viii. 74, 153, 278.) 

The following notes relating to the family of 
Hicks, although they do not answer the query of 
Mr. Onas. Jas. Fart, may be of interest. The 
notes were made by the late Nathan D’Ews, author 
of the ‘ History of Deptford,’ for the late Hastings 
Hicks, . A few trifling additions I have 
inserted in — 


There are four branches. Shipston-on-Stour, Arms : 
Azure, a fees wavy argent between three fleurs-de-lys or. 
Motto, “ Tout en heure.”” Beverston, London and 
Gloucester, and Nunnington branches bear: Gules, a 
fesse wavy argent between three fleur-de-lys or, with the 
same motto, All descended from Sir Ellie Hicks, Knt., 
who fought under the Black Prince ; knighted by Ed- 
ward III, Supposed born at Nunnington, near York, 
early in the fourteenth century. 

ad two great-grandsons. AY John Hicks, of Tort- 
worth, co. Gloucester, obit, 1488, and (2) Hicks, of 
Nunnington, 

A. (1) The son or grandson of John was Thomas, 
married daughter and heiress of James Attwod, Esq., 
and Alice, daughter of Wm. Payne, Esq. 

.~ issue of this marriage was William, of Shipston- 
on-Stour. 

He had a son William, rector of Stretton-super-Foss, 
co. Warwick, and Vicar of Campden, co. Gloucester, 

Had issue: 1. Baptist, Rector of Stretton-super- Foss, 
Issue thirteen children, 

2. Thomas, of Deptford. 

3. Sir Henry Hicks, born at Stre Foss, 1677. 
High Sheriff of Kent 1734, knighted the same year. 
First churchwarden of St. Paul's, Deptford. Died at the 
Brewery, Deptford Bridge, 6 Jan., 1757, and buried in the 
family vault beneath St, Paul's, Deptford, a Hen: 
Hickes, brewer, 69, Deptford Bridge, Jany. 13th, 1757. 
Burials, in St. Paul's Register. He was Steward, 1726, 
and Master, 1731, of the Society of Ancient College 
Youths.) Married Margaret, daughter of Sir Snelling 
Thomas, brewer, of Deptford Bridge, obit. 1738, and was 
buried in the family vault at St. Paul's, —— (Mar- 

t, Lady Hickes, wife of Sir Henry Hickes, Knt. 

‘eb. 9, 1738. Burials, in St. Paul’s Register]. There is a 
monument to this lady in St, Paul's, orn, on which 
the date is given of her death 28 Jan., 1738, aged forty- 
six years, In the second south window of St. Nicholas's 
Church, Deptford, are the arms of Snelling Thomas, 
Sheriff of Kent 1706: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Party = 
pale, argent and sable, a chevron between three martlets 
counterchanged ; 2 and 3, Sable, a bezant between three 
eagles’ heads erased or, a chief indented ermine ; over 
allan escutcheon of pretence, Sable, a fesse between two 
chevronels ermine, in chief a covered cup or.—See 
Drake's ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ p. 32. 

Issue of 2: Thomas, born at Deptford, 1716 (1717 1), 
storekeeper H.M. Dockyard at Deptford. Died at Ex- 
mouth and was buried in St. Paul's, Deptford. Had 
issue four daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, Ann, and Rebecca, 

homas Hicks, ., from Axmouth, in the County of 

on, Aged 78. 1795, Burial, in St. Paul’s Register.) 
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Issue of 3: A daughter Mary, obit. 1753; M t, 
and a son Thomas, who probably died at Marylebone, 
and was buried in a private vault at St. George's, Han- 
over Square, London, 20 Oct., 1771. 

Had issue : Charlotte, born May, 1751; Frances, born 
1752, obit. 1757; Thomas, born 1753; and William, of 
Nottingham Street, Marylebone, London, solicitor, born 
1757, obit, 26 Dec., 1819, buried as St. George’s, Hanover 

arried Susan, daughter of James Pigge, Esq., 


daughter of 
w Street. 

; enry Tempest, married Arabella, 
daughter of Edward Stone, Esq., of Thorpe Lodge, 
> 
say, Wiliam Frederick, of the Ceylon Civil Service, bit 

4. Henry Erskine, a in the Royal Artillery, 
married. Hood, and 1880. 

Issue of 1: 1, Henry monte’ Aan, daughter 
of Charles Henery, Esq., of Gladsmuir, Barnet. 


Issue of 1: Has’ of Deptford, married Editb, 
daughter of George Ellis, .,» Madras Civil Service. 
[Died at Hampden House, Clapham, 17 May, 1893, buried 
at Mortlake, 20 May.) 

Issue : Mary Adeline, born 1870; Sidonie Mary, born 
1873; and George Baptist Ellis, born 1878. 

A. (2) Thomas, son or grandson of John Hicks, of 
Tortworth, had a brother Robert, mercer of Cheapside, 
London, who married Juliana, daughter of Wm. Arthur, 
of Clapham, Surrey. 

Issue: Sir Michael Hicks, Knt,, born 21 Oct., 1544, 
died 15 Aug., 1612. Secretary to Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh. Married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Colston, of 
Ruckholts, co, Essex. 

Issue : 1. Sir William Hicks, first Bart., obit. October, 
1680, married Margaret, daughter of William, Lord Paget. 

2, Elizabeth, married Sir William Armine, Bart., of 
Oagoldsby, Lincoln, 

Issue of 1: Sir William Hicks, second Bart., obit. 
26 April, 1702, aged 73 ; married Marthagnes, daughter 
of Sir Harry Conningsby, Knt., of North Mimms, Herts. 

2. Letitia, married Arthur, Earl of Donegal. 

3. Sir Michael Hicks, Knt., married Susanna, daughter 
of Sir Richard Howe. 

married James Darcy, Eeq., of Tedburgb, 
or’ 

Issue of 3: Sir Henry Hicks, third Bart,, born 
October, 1666, obit. 1755, married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Holmes, Knt., by whom he had 
two daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth, and one son 
Henry, born 1705, obit. 1721; and, secondly, Barbara, 
daughter of Joseph Johnson, he of Walthamstow, 

Issue :; Sir Robert Hicks, fourth Bart., born 1712, obit. 
1768, unmarried, 

Martha, born 1712, Elisabeth 1714, Barbara 1715, 
Ardina 1716, John 1718, and Michael 1719. 

The third baronet had a brother Michacl; a sister 
Margaret, who married ae. of Gilling- 
wood, co. York ; three brothers, William, Robert, John ; 
two daughters, Elizabeth, and Anne, born 1679, died 
1680; and another brother Charles, born 1677, married 

Coningsby, died 1760, had issue. 
Sir John Baptist Hicks, fifth Bart., died 1791, s.p. 


AYEAuR. 
(To be continued.) 


Taz Evstace Barovetcy.—The account given 
of this title in Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetage’ 


appears to be very inaccurate. It states that the 
baronetcy was conferred 23 Dec., 1685, on Maurice 
Eustace (son of William FitzJohn Eustace), the 
Fe of the Irish House of Commons and Lord 

hancellor of Ireland, and that he was succeeded 
by his son Sir Maurice, second baronet, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Newcomen, 
and had “a daughter and heir, married to Tickell, 
the poet.” With this alleged second baronet the 
title seems to have expired, as no further inheritors 
of it are given by Burke. Now, Sir Maurice 
Eustace, the Chancellor, died in 1665, and there- 
fore could not be holder of a baronetcy conferred 
in 1685 ; moreover, as he left his estates to his 
nephews, it is not likely he had “a son and 
successor.” The following pedigree is perhaps 


John Eustace of Castlemartin. 
William Eustace. 


| 


Sir Maurice Eustace, Knt,, Prime Ser- 
jeant, 1634 ; — of House of Com- 
mons, 1639; Master of the Rolls, 1644; 


1665. 
M.A, 


Lord Chancellor, 1660; died 
of T.C.D. 1617 and 


| 
Margaret Sir Joba, w. 
our 


daughters. 
Thomas, 


Sir Maurice Eustace, Bart 
or. 1685 ; P.C. 1686 ; Col. Ki 
James's army; possibly 
before 1697, when an Act was 
passed in connexion with his 
estates. In 1720 another Act 
was passed for the sale of the 
estates to pay his creditors. 

The baronetcy probably expired with the grantee, 
who does not appear to have ~— 7 male issue. 


Tenison. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Tae Orper or THE or THe Weex.— 
Few people are aware of the rule whereby the 
name of the day of the week following Sanday 
must needs be Monday. Yet it is not difficult. 
It is ically explained in my ‘Notes to 
Chaucer,’ vol. iii. p. 197; vol. v. p. 86; but some 
may like to see it very briefly stated. 

earth being taken as the centre of the planet- 
ary system, the planets are to be arranged in the 
order of the lengths of their orbits. The nearest 
planet (with the shortest orbit) is the Moon ; and 
then come Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn. This order was reversed by the astrologers, 
m= order following : Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
up, Venus, Mercury, Moon. 

If we now divide Sunday into twenty-four 

lanetary hours, and assign the first of these to the 

n, the second to Venus (next in rotation), the 
third to Meroury, the fourth to the Moon, the fifth 
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to Saturn (beginning again), and so on, then the 
eighth will again fall to the San, and so will the 
fifteenth and the twenty-second. Consequently 
the twenty-third (like the second) belongs to Venus, 
and the twenty-fourth to Mercury, which com- 

tes the day. Hence the twenty-fifth hour, 

ing the first hour of the new day, falls to the 
Moon. And so throughout. 

It is easily seen that, in order to obtain the 
successive ruling planets of the first hour of each 
day, we must pitch upon every third planet in the 
series by skipping two. Hence the order is: Sup, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn ; 
or, in English terminology: Sun, Moon, Tiw, 
Woden, Thunor (Thur), Frige, Seter. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


American Usiversitry Cueers.—Some of 
these peculiar manifestations of student enthusiasm 
have been reduced to type in ‘ Outremer,’ by M. 
Paul Bourget, who considers that the cries “ ex- 
press a singularly untamed joy of living.” 

“ Here, for example, is the ‘ cheer’ of the Universit 
of Illinois, ‘Rah-hoo-rah, Zip-boom-ah! Hip-zoo, ra 
zoo, Jimmy, blow bazoo. ip-sidi-iki, U. of 1. 
Champaign!’ and that of the University of Indiana, 
* Gloriana, Frangi Indiana | Kazoo, Kazah! Kazoo, 
Kazah! Hoop Lah! Hoop Lah! State University, 
Rah! Rah! Rah!’ and that of Denver, ‘U, U, U, of 
D, Den-ver, Ver-si-tee! Kai Gar Wahoo Zip boom—D. 
U.!° The University of North Dakota follows, with her 
ery, ‘ Odz-dzo-dzi! Ri, ri, ri! Hy-ah! Hy-ah! North 
Dakota !’”—P. 304. 

The Yorkshire Evening Post of 8 July gives 
further information. 

“ One who was at Henley yesterday described the Yale 
ery. That cry is more complicated than the ‘Cornell I 
yell, I yell Cornell’ of last year. it is in part a corrup- 
tion of the frog chorus in the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 
Mr, Treadway assured me (says a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian) it was not to be spelt. I write it 
Brakekeax Koax Koax, Brakekeax Koax 

oax, Hulla Baloo ra ra ra Yale!’” 

Let us hope nobody has been misleading M. 
Paul Bourget. Sr. Swiraty. 


Fonerat or Carr. Appison, 567s Reormenrt. 
—I append a letter of the last century from a boy 
to his sister. I should much like to have an 
account of the Capt. Addison mentioned in it, 
with the date of his funeral. This to establish the 
year in which the letter was written, which bears 
only the date of 23 January. Could a Glasgow 
antiquary farnish the fact, together with a tran- 
script of the inscription on the captain’s tombstone, 
if now legible? The boy was born in 1770, matri- 
culated at St. Andrews University in 1787, and 
died in 1788 :— 

My pear Jgante,—What is the reason you never write 
me, is it because I could not answer in French? I eu 
by this time you talk with my Father in French. 

shall try to give you an exact acc* of the funeral of a 


fine young fellow a Captain Addison of the 56 Reg' as 
I can, He was a Captain of Grenadiers, My Father 


can describe the Streets to you so to mention those thro’ 
which they proceeded is Sufficient for me. 

1st Went the next officer of Grendadiers, with his Cap 
all dressed in White, which had a beautiful Contrast 
with the black turban—he carried his Mueket with the 
mouth of it towards the ground below hie Arm. It had 
a fine White Scarf hung over his Shoulders and tied with 
black Crape. Next the Gr ier Company ten men 
abreast, and there was just four tens at about 6 yards 
distance from one another. These carried their Muskets 
all in the Same way as the officer. Then came an officer 
of light Infantry dress’d in the Same way with the 
former. He was followed by the band of Music with 
their Instruments hung with Crape and playing mourn- 
fully. Then two drums covered with black, now and 
then giving a most dismal sound. Next came the Eng- 
lish Chenayeen with his Clerk, both having in their hands 
the book open. They had on black gowns with White 
Scarfs. Then came the Corps carried on the heads of 
some of the soldiers, with four of the friends of the 
deceased as Pall bearers with White Scarfs. The Sword 
and Bayonet of the officer tied across the Corps with 
White Ribbons, The whole officers of the Regt were 
next in order, and then the rest of the Reg’ without 
arms. They proceeded from the head of the Stock wall [?} 
thro’ the Thron gate and high Street i to the high 
Church within which he was interr’d. saw the Pro- 
cession from my Window, then went to the Church 
Yard. None were allowed to get within the Church but 
the officers. The Grenadier Company drew up and fired 
three rounds after the Corps was into the Church. I got 
myself placed just by their backs. Captain Addison had 
been about a twelve month married. 

I met with Capt Ker from Edin‘ on the Street lately, 
he very kindly invited me to Sup with him at t 
Saracen’s head, which I did, and there met a M° Crich- 
ton formerly of the 43¢ now of the 57. He and Capt 
Ker kept house with my Uncle for a long time when 
they were Prisoners. 

It delighted me vestly to seo the esteem and regard 
which both Capt Ker seem’d to have for my Uncle. M* 
Ker beg’d his compliments to all at Swinton and Whit- 
some. I have not time to add any more as I am in a 
hurry to get ready for the Carrier, Write soon and let 
me have all yours news. 

Iam, my D* Jeanie, your affect Brother, 


Joun Curries. 
Glasgow, Jan? 23°. 
For Miss Jean Kennedy Cupples, the Rev’ Mt George 
Cupples, at Swinton, near Dunee, to the care of Gabriel 
Watson, to be delivered to Tho* Bostor, Dunse, Carrier, 


on Thursday, 
J. G. Curries. 
Boston, New England. 


Descenpants oF Tuomas Percy, Bisnor or 
Dromore (1729-1811)—He was born at Bridg- 
north, Salop, in 1729, and was the son of Arthur 
Low Percy, or as it is often spelt Piercy, a grocer 
in that town, where a house in the Cartway is 
still pointed out as the place of his birth. He had 
at least two brothers, perhaps more, and the ques- 
tion is raised as to whether there were p hee me 
of them, either male or female. Thomas Percy, 
called in the ‘ Admission ister of Merchant 
Taylors’ School,’ by ©. J. Robinson, “son of 
Anthony Percy, of Southwark, Esquire,” a nephew 
of the bishop, was elected to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1786, B.C.L. 1792, D.C.L, 1797, Vicar 
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of Grays Thurrock, Essex, editor of the fourth 
edition of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ 
died unmarried, at the age of forty, in 1808, at 
Ecton Hall, Northamptonshire, the seat of his cousin 
Samuel Isted, Esq., and was buried at Ecton. 
His cousin Henry Percy, the only son of the 
bishop, predeceased him many years, having died 
at Marseilles in 1783, at the age of twenty, after 
wintering at Madeira. He had been admitted 
into college at Westminster in 1777, at the age of 
fourteen. There is no doubt as to his being 
the only son, yet the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biograpby,’ in a memoir of the bishop, erroneously 
assigns to Percy another son, who is said to have 
died at Dromore. 

It would appear that Bishop Percy had certainly 
asecond brother named Arthur, for in the Free- 
mans’ Roll of the Borough of Bridgnorth it is stated 
that Arthur Piercy (sic), of Birmingham, was, in 
1755, admitted a burgess. The bishop, shortly 
after his settlement at Dromore in 1783, alludes to 
him as “having become a bankrupt, and has in- 
volved me in losses occasioned by my becoming 
security for him ; and is moreover with his family 
to be maintained by me into the bargain” (Nichols’s 
* Til. of Literature,’ vi. p. 578). The question arises, 
_ Were any members of this family males, and did 

they leave male issue ? 

Two daughters survived the bishop as cobeirs, 
named Barbera and Elizabeth, the elder of whom 
married Samuel Isted, Esq., of Ecton House, co. 
Northampton, and died in 183-, leaving an only 
son, the late Ambrose Isted, Esq., who died issue- 
less some years ago. The younger daughter Eliza- 
beth married Archdeacon the Hon. Pierce Meade, 
by whom she had several sons and one daughter, 
and died in 1823. Her only surviving son, Major 
Edward Richard Meade, born in 1805, left no 
male issue, but had three daughters who survived, 
Mary Frances, Constance Isabel, and Helen 
Adelaide (see Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘‘ Clan- 
william ”). A daughter of the archdeacon, Theo- 
dosia Barbara Meade, is said, on the same autho- 
rity, to have married the Rev. John Whalley, of 
Ecton, co. Northampton, and to have had issue. 
Are any of this issue or their descendants sur- 
viving ? 

It would appear from what has been said that 
most probably the daughters of Major Meade are 
the representatives in the female line of Bishop 
Percy. Meade mentioned that he could just 
remember his grandfather, the good bishop, feeding 
his swans in the garden at Dromore. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Ricnarp Torctirre, Spy.—He was the eldest 
son of Robert Topcliffe, of Somerby, Lincolnshire, 
according to ‘Athenw Cantabr.,’ ii. 386, but the 
Messrs. Cooper were unable to ascertain the date of 
his death. As his life will soon have to be rewritten 
for the ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ it seems worth mention- 


ing that letters of administration of the estate of 
one Richard Topeliffe, of Lincolnshire, were taken 
out in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury in 
July, 1615. A reference to the act would give 
the name of the parish in Lincoloshire where this 
Richard Topcliffe died. His identity with the 
spy might thus be established. 
Gorpon Goopwin. 


Saints’ Wetts 1n Cornwatt.—The Western 
Daily Mercury for 4 May records :— 

“Sunday being the first May Sabbath, many young 
folk want to ieee Well, where they prayed 4 sought 
information (by the dropping of pins into the Saint's 
baptistery) as to the future, as their hearts inclined.” 

Madron is a mile and a half from Penzance. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Georce Baxter (1805-1867), O1m-cotour 
Printer.—George Baxter, second son of Mr. 
John Baxter (0b. 1858), printer, of Lewes, Sussex, 
settled in London about the year 1825, and was 
in much repute as an artist. He was for many 
years a frequent contributor to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. Letters Patent were granted 23 Oct., 
1835, to George Baxter, of Charterhouse Square, 
London, engraver, for his invention of “ Improve- 
ments in producing coloured steel-plate, copper- 
plate, and other impressions,” and a further grant 
issued 30 Aug., 1849, to the said George Baxter, 
then of Northampton Square, Clerkenwell, en- 
graver and printer, of an extension for the term 
of five years of the aforenamed Letters Patent of 
1835. Patents bearing date 9 June, 1857, and 
14 Oct., 1858, respectively, were also received by 
Mr. Baxter for his inventions of printing in colours 
and colouring photographic pictures. Among some 
of his works may be mentioned his miniatures of 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
and a copy of Rubens’s ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 
from the original picture at Antwerp. He was 
awarded the Austrian gold medal for his ‘ Opening 
of the First Parliament of Queen Victoria’ and 
the ‘Queen’s Coronation.’ His best original pro- 
duction, a miniature drawing of the baptism of 
the Prince of Wales, furnishes excellent likenesses 
of the royal family and the distinguished per- 
sonages present at the ceremony. Though Baxter’s 
prints number altogether only about four hundred, 
so many variations are noted in each that a com- 
plete collection, assuming one could be made, 
would embrace many thousands of specimens. 
Mr. Baxter married Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
Harrild, Esq., of Round Hill, Forest Hill, Kent, 
by whom he left issue one son and two daughters 
(Gent. Mag., February, 1867, New Series, vol. iii. 
p. 263). 

An inscription on the stone covering the family 
grave of George and Mary Baxter, in the church- 
yard of Obrist Churcb, Perry Vale, Forest Hill, 
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records that the said George Baxter ‘‘ was gifted 
as an Artist with the highest qualities of artistic 
taste, and was the sole Inventor and Patentee of 
Oil Color Picture Printing.” He died at the 
Retreat, Sydenham, 11 Jan., 1867, in his sixty- 
third year. 

Other inscriptions on the same stone com- 
memorate his wife, Mary Baxter, died 29 Dec., 
1871, aged sixty-five years, and William Oliver, 
son-in-law of George and Mary Baxter, who died 
at Rotherfield, Sussex, 6 Jan., 1875, aged fifty- 
three years. Daniet Hirpwett. 


Lerrer or Locks. (See 8” ix. 381.)—It 
may interest readers of Mr. W. O. K. Witpe’s 
communication descriptive of the letter from John 
Locke, recently in the possession of Lady Wilde, 
to learn that it was purchased at Sotheby’s, by 
Messrs. Pearson, for 24/.10s. Letters from Locke 
are far from common, and command, as is shown, 
high prices. H. T. 


TALK MUCH AND IDLY.—The 

‘ New English Dictionary’ seems to doubt the truth 

of Archbishop Trench’s assertion that “‘ chaffer”’ is 

used in this sense at all, Mrs. Browning is not 

much of an authority, certainly, but she affords an 
example :— 

And yet we do not take 
The chaffering swallow for the 
* Aurora Leigh,’ First Book. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Banns.—This is all that 
Halliwell says about “spurrings” as equivalent for 
the banns of marriage ; and ‘Phrase and Fable’ 
has nothing whatever about the common and ex- 

ive word “‘spurrings,” which is used more 
requently for banns than is the word ‘‘ askings.” 
When a couple has come to the point, “ this is the 
fitst time of asking,” their friends spread the news 
by saying to others “ ——— —— has got his first 
spurring”; but never is this said of the woman. 
1t is the man who is thus “spurred” to the final 
scene of a courtship—the wedding. This is written 

as regards this portion of the Midlands. 

Tuos, Ratcuirrs. 
Worksop. 


Buans, nis Day.—Not very long ago, being 
in London, my breakfast-table correspondence 
called me unexpectedly to Edinburgh. Arrived in 
the evening, later on I left my hotel for a walk to 
the General Post Office, and was surprised to find 
almost every other man and woman I met in the 
street (it was between 11 p.m. and midnight) in 
a state of intoxication. Many of the women were 
trying to dance on the sidewalks. As the season 
was not a bank holiday, I thought some local 
and popular election must have taken place ; and 


ley” inquired the reason for the unusual out-door 
excitement, “It’s Buns’s Day!” replied a portly 
Scot, in a tone and with a look of some curiosity, 
** And,” continued I (full of my own concerns, and 
not for one moment thinking of the poet), “ who 
is Buns?” The effect of this innocent remark 
upon the company I shall not readily forget, nor, 
indeed, the emphatic manner in which my in- 
formant said, ruefully, “ Aweel, only to think of 
Robbie Buns and his day being ignored in his own 
Harry Hems, 
hiermonnikoog. 

Parish Oovuncits.—The doings of 
councils have attracted some notice. Here is @ 
specimen, taken from the window of the village 
cobbler, who is also postmaster and parish clerk, 
which might almost pass, so far as its orthography 
goes, for a piece of Chaucerian English :— 


Parish Council. 
Statement of Expenditure on the Foreshoar at S...... 
beach. 
Four New » 2100 
To leveling esos 1 169 
To Horses Hire ............ aa 68 
£5135 


June 26th, 1896. 


The foreshore at S...... Beach would have been 
commonplace, but “ Foreshoar” with a capital and 
beach with a small initial seems to turn the phrase 
into an example of old-fashioned redundancy. The 
other features of the document are rudimentary in 
comparison. Artaur Marat. 

Mossley. 


Tae Queen's Retox. —When Lord 

made his recent motion in the House of Lords for 
a public holiday to mark the day on which Her 
Majesty will have out-reigned every one of her 
predecessors on the English throne, he asked that 
23 September should be so observed. Now surely 
this was a mistake. King George III. began his 
reign 25 October, 1760, he died 29 January, 1820, 
having reigned fifty-nine years, three months, and 
four days. Her Majesty ascended the throne 
20 June, 1837. Oonsequently on the 25th of 
next month she will have reigned fifty-nine years,. 
three months, and five days, ¢.¢, one day more 
than her grandfather, but not before. 0. H. 


Laze anp FLang.”—Mr. Du Maurier (‘Trilby,” 
1895, p. 429) tells us how the redoubtable T. 
and his wife finished their holiday in Paris by 
“ going to lase and flane about the boulevards and 
buy things, and lunch anywhere, sur le pouce.” 
Perhaps the aptness of the words expressive of 
idle lounging may secure them a welcome and 
some measure of acceptance in popular language. 

James Hoorsr, 


on going back to the coffee-room of the “ Waver- 


Norwich. 


| 
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Querizs, 

We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Beppisae Prwrer Brass.” — In Leigh’s 
‘Glossary of Cheshire Words’ (1877) this phrase 
occurs in the sense of a warming-pan, ‘‘ mentioned 
in Margaret Holforde’s will, sixteenth century.” I 
should much like to know in what book this will 
may be found, in order that I may give the exact 

Tue Epiror oF THE 
Dyateor Dicrionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


Mas. Penonscot.—At the sale of the late Sir 
George Scharf's library I bought his copy of Mr. 
Chaloner W. Chute’s ‘ History of the Vyne in 
Hampshire,’ a book which was reviewed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ ™ S. v, 179, and which seems sub- 
sequently to have become remarkably scarce. 
Opposite p. 160 is inserted a photograph of a pic- 
ture representing 

ween Eli th, enti a 
ae be traced in England.” 

Sir G. Scharf seems to have made some in- 
— on the subject of this picture, for a letter 

the late Mr. Chute is also inserted in the 
book, in which he thanks Sir George for his 
** letter about the portrait said to be Mrs, Penob- 
scot,” and adds 

“The picture is called by that name in the ‘Topo- 
grapher,’ vol. i. (tit. ‘The Vyne’), which was published 
about 1790. The pictures of Mra, Penobscot and the 
Duchess of Richmond are similar in size and in the same 
patterned frames. The corruption into ‘ Penobscot’ 
would be rather vivd voce than from writing, and 
*Queen of Scots’ sownds very like ‘Penobecot.’ Some 
one might have thought the portrait like Mary Queen 
ts, and corruption into Penob:cot might have fol- 

wed. 

Corruptions of well-known names by house- 
keepers and other ignorant ciceroni do occasion- 
ally occur, as in the case of the old lady who 
described a picture in her master’s gallery as 
“*Paul very uneasy,” but what he was uneasy 
about she didn’t quite know. A servant's cor- 
ruption would, however, have hardly been em- 

med in the ‘ Topographer,’ and accepted by the 
owner of the picture as a correct title. I have 
several of Sir G. Scharf’s notes and extracts, but 
can find in them no reference to this portrait. 
mes *N. & Q.’ may be able to assist in 
identifying the subject of the picture. 


W. F, Paipgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tsaomas Guitrorp Kituicrew. — Can any 
reader oblige me with information about the above- 
named, who is described in 1728 as “son gf Mrs. 


De la Force, Hampstead, Middlesex,” and who 
was probably aged about fourteen years at that 
date? I have noted that Charles Killigrew, of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Jemima Boken- 
bam had licence to marry 19 May, 1687 (Faculty 
Office, 1687), and that Charles Killigrew, of 
Somerset House, and Jemima, his wife, had a son 
Guilford Killigrew, a Lieutenant of Dragoons, who 
died without isaue 1751. As Charles, of Somerset 
House, died in 1723 or 1724, it is possible that 
his widow may have remarried before 1728, and 
Thomas Guilford and Guilford may be one and the 
same, A, T. M. 


Mrs. Brownino’s recent 
paragraph which has gone the round of the press 
states that Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born 
at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, and that this year 
is the ninetieth anniversary of her birth, accord- 
ing to which she was born in 1806. In the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ it is stated 
that she was born at Burn Hall, Durham, 6 March, 
1809. Which of these statements is — J 


[In his ‘Critical Kit-Kats,’ Mr, Gosse takes it for 
granted that 6 March, 1806, is correct; but adds, ‘‘ The 
crux seems still unsettled.”’) 


Mitxmaips 1s Picrures.— Are there any 
known instances of a milkmaid being depicted 
on the proper side of a cow? The milker onght 
to sit with her right hand towards the cow’s head, 
but in pictures she is invariably shown (so far as 
my observation goes) on the other, that is to say, 
on the wrong side, oC. OC. B. 


Bisnop Lioyp's Patace, Watercate Street, 
Cuester,—There are two houses in Watergate 
Street, Cheeter, which formerly were the residence 
or palace of Dr. George Lloyd, Bishop of Chester, 
who died in 1615. They are well known from 
their being profusely decorated with carved panel 
work, consisting of elaborately chiselled coats of 
arms and illustrations of Bible texts. Bisho 
Lloyd has numerous descendants in America, an 
many of them would be glad to have some resi- 
dent of Chester or its vicinity, who has the neces- 
sary knowledge of heraldry, publish in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a correct heraldic description of the various 
arms depicted by these carvings, together with 
such notes as to the families to which they belong, 
and the connexion of the bishop therewith, as he 
may be able to furnish without spending too much 
time upon it. A correct heraldic description is 
the principal thing desired. Descriptions of these 
carvings have been published in Hemmingway's 
‘Chester,’ vol. ii, p. 4, and more recently in 
Crickmore’s ‘Old Chester,’ p. 11 ; but these are 
of no use to the genealogist, not being in heraldic 
language. Bishop Lloyd traced the descent from 


the Princes of Wales and Britain through the 
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house of Tudor and Eduyved Vychan. See the 
pedigree in Burke’s ‘Royal 


&e., vol, i, p. xxxiv. 


Families of England,’ 
E. A. 


Tae Lottarps or Krtz.—In a well-known 
of his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ i. p. 7, 

of Laing’s edition, Knox mentions the prosecu- 
tion of the Lollards of Kyle by Robert Blackader, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, before James IV. and his 
Great Council in the year 1494, and gives as his 
authority the register of Glasgow, probably 
meaning the books of the official, not now known 
to be extant. Knox says their number was 
thirty, “some in Kyle Stewart, some in King’s 
Kyle, and some in Cunningham ”; amongst whom 
he names George Campbell of Cessnock, Adam 
Reid of Barskymming, John Campbell of New- 
mills, Andrew Shaw of Polkemmock, Helen 
Chalmers, Lady Polkelly, Marian Chalmers, and 
Lady Stair. Can any of your readers inform me 
of any authority, contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary to 1494, for the origin or existence 
of these Lollards of Kyle; of any MSS. or 
traditions in the families of descendants of the 

rsons named relating to the Lollards of Kyle? 

D = of your readers supply any of the 
missing links in the following genealogy 7— 

Murdoch Nisbet, supposed to be one of the 
Lollards of Kyle, who went abroad to escape per- 
secution before 1500, but afterwards returned, and 
is believed to have died in Ayrshire, probably in 
the parish of Loudoun, ancestor of 

James Nisbet, of Hardhill, in the parish of 
Loudoun, who probably died about 1650. His son 

John Nisbet, of Hardhill, the well - known 
Covenanter. Born 1627. Executed at the Grass- 
market, 4 December, 1685. His life is given in 
Howie's ‘Scots Worthies’ and in ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ His son 

James Nisbet, of Hardhill, a Covenanter, and 
afterwards sergeant in the Cameronian Regiment. 
Born 1667. Survived until 1724. His life, written 
by himself, was published in Edinburgh, in 1827, 
by William Oliphant, under the title ‘ Private Life 
of the Persecuted; or, Memoirs of the First 
Years of James Nisbet, one of the Scottish 
Covenanters.’ 

. J. G. Macxay, Sheriff of Fife. 


Desrencer Pepicrez.—Who was the mother 
of Edward, fifth Lord Despencer? The peerages 
say be was son of Edward Despencer by Anne, 
daughter of Henry, Lord Ferrers of Groby ; but 
this cannot be correct. Henry, Lord Ferrers of 
Groby (b. 1303, d. 1343), married Isabel, the post- 
bhumous daughter of Theobald, Lord Verdon, by 
Elizabeth, widow of John de Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster. Theobald Verdon died in 1316, which, 
therefore, is the earliest possible date of Isabel's 
birth. She married Henry, Lord Ferrers, about 
1331 ; her daughter Anne, even if born in that 


year (1331), would have been only five years old 
when Despencer, the fifth lord and her 
alleged son, was born (1336), which, as Euclid 
remarks, ‘‘is absurd.” Though the peerages 
state that Edward Despencer, father of Edward, 
the fifth lord, married Anne, daughter of Henry, 
Lord Ferrers, no such daughter is attributed to 
him in the account of the Ferrers peerage. 
M. Tenisoy. 


Tae Bisnorric or Lonpox,—The ancient 
monastic houses held the larger portion of their 
lands by the system of tenure known as tenure 
in frankalmoigne. The nature of their office 
absolved them from all secular burdens bar the 
trinoda necessitas, Can any reader inform me 
whether the manors of the Bishop of London were 
so held 4 of the 
keeping bri in ir—the bishop certainly 
had to ar. = Caas. Jas, Fhaer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Seymour anp Famities.—Can 
any of your readers give me information relative 
Mary Stre at Plympton St. , Devon, 
in 1626, but it does not follow that the 
same Richard was son of Sir Edward Seymour, 
first baronet, and brother of the second Sir 
Edward, who is said to have expended upwards 
of 20,0001. on Berry Pomeroy Castle, and who 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Henry Kille- 
grew. The family of Btretchley, or Stretchleigh, 
resided at Ermington, in the same county, and in 
the parish church there is a tomb and brass to 
their memory. They built the north chancel aisle, 
as it bears their name. I find the name of 
Stretchley in Ottery St. Mary, temp. James I., 
and in London, a citizen and salter, 1663, and in 
Exeter, 1706, a Richard Stretchley, a vintner. 
What I desire to have proof of is whether the 
above Richard Seymour, who married Mary 
Stretchley in 1626, is the son of the first baronet. 

W. F. Noste. 

88, Rosendale Road, Dulwich, 8. E. 


“Oor incompaRaBLe Liturcy.”—I find this 
phrase in a visitation discourse by Bishop Sprat, 
of Rochester, delivered in 1695, and published in 
1696. Was he the inventor of it ? 

Ricuarp H, 

Portland, Oregon. 


soy.”—A witness at a recent 
inquest described himself as ‘a beveller’s boy.” 
He was working with his father on a barge on 
the Thames, hat is “ a beveller”? 

Can any one inform me of the title and pub- 
lisher of a dictionary of trade terms? I heard of 
such a book some yearsago. W. D. Panis. 

Refer to Admiral Smyth's ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ 
which suggests the explanation. See also ‘ N. E. D.’} 


| 
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Mrracotovus Statues, &c., Temp. Henry VIII. 
—Where can I find historical information and 
documents on the miraculous statues, crosses, and 
reliquaries (chiefly the vial at Hales and the cross 
at Boxley), which were destroyed in England 
during the reign of Henry VIII.? 


H. Gaipoz: 
22, Rue Servandoni, Parie. 


Cornacr.—I shall be glad if any numismatist 
will inform me whether shillings bearing Her 
Majesty’s head were coined’ in 1837, and if 
shillings were issued in 1847. Also date of first 
florin, and whether they have been coined con- 
tinuously since that time, or what years have been 


J. T. 


Portrait oF Starr-Surczon W. W. 
—Having a portrait by Opie of the above, who 
was with Lord Wellington during the Peninsular 
War, also a number of letters, private and official, 
from headquarters, I should be glad to know who 
are his present representatives. W. B. M. 

Yewtree Farm, Boughton Alupb. 


[See 8 8, ix, 207.) 


Recorps,—I should feel grateful for reference 
to any trustworthy source naming records that 
link our old families of the Norman period with 
their foreign originals. A writer (Mr. A. 8. 
Ex18) gave an account of this kind of the Glouces- 
tershire Domesday tenants some twenty years ago, 
but I have been unable to trace him to inquire for 
his sources, and I have been unable to find in 
other and subsequent writers anything of the 
absolute kind I seek embracing other counties. 

DitieEnt. 

[Mr. A, 8. Extis is still, happily, a contributor to our 

pages. 


Sir Ropert Viner.—Can you say during 
what years in the seventeenth century Sir Robert 
Viner was Lord Mayor of London ? at 


** Tossuria.”—Arnauld Oihenart, in a note on 
the two hundred and eighth of his ‘ Basque Pro- 
verbs’ ( 33 in the Bordeaux edition of 1847), 
says, “ hey used to call the devil Tussuria in old 
Basque, and this word is still used in Soule.” His 
book appeared in 1657 at Paris. Is any informa- 
tion about the name Tussuria to be found in any 
book on demonology? Tus might be from deuce 
=diabolus, Suria=the white. 

PaLAMEDES. 


Pre-souse.—Remains still exist at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill of an old house which a century ago was 
known as the pye-house. Oan any of your readers 
tell me where else such a name is found, and 
what is there its origin, if known? 

W, Dong Busnett, 


Beplics, 
FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 
S, ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64.) 


I should like heartily to emphasize the queries 
of J. F. (8™ 8. ix. 497) & propos of the French 
prisoners of war in England—Where should one 
apply for registered . concerning them, 
their names, ages, duration of imprisonment ? 
But I would by no means limit the investigation, 
as he does, to the prisoners made during the war 
with Buonaparte, there being many interesting 
references to be gleaned in various quarters con- 
cerning captives taken in earlier struggles and 
interned in this country. 

In connexion, for instance, with my own town 
of Launceston, I find that in 1756 two French 
prisoners of war on parole in that town deserted 
from the place, and a reward of two guineas 
was offered for their apprehension, they being 
thus described in an advertisement in the con- 
temporary Western Flying Post; or, 
and Yeovil Mercury, and General Advertiser :— 

“One, Mons. Barbier,a short Man, somewhat pock- 
marked and has a very dejected look, and wore a snuff- 
coloured coat—the other, Mons, Beth, a middle-sized 
man, very strong set, wore his own hair, and e@ blue 
Coat, The former speaks no English, but the latter, 
very well. They were both last seen near Exeter, riding 
to that City.” 

Three years later record is to be found of another 
French prisoner on parole at Launceston, for there 
are among the British Museum Additional MSS. 
(28,233, ff. 112, 126) letters from a D. Tonkin, of 
Plymouth, concerning such a captive. The first, 
dated 4 May, 1759, informs “John Rowe, Esq., 
at the Bull and Gate, Holbourne,” London, in 
reply to a question, that 
“the Chevr. de Piré late officer of the Mignone is 
on parole at Launceston in Cornwall. He received a 
slight wound in the leg in the engagement, but is now 
quite cured. You may depend Sir he shall be used with 
all the civilities imaginable, both in regard to his family 
and to your recommendation.” 

On 15 May Tonkin wrote to “J. Caryll, Esq., 
at Ladyholt, in Sussex ”:— 

“Thave received the favour of yours of the 9th Inst. 
and have the pleasure to acquaint you that Mone, Piré 
embark’d from this port [Plymouth] for France the 
10th Inst, and as we have had fine weather ever since 
I make no doubt but that he is safe arrived...... You may 
depend Sir, if he had not been gone I would have 
advanced him what money he wanted, He had all the 
civilities imaginable shewn him here and seem’d to have 
money at will,” 

Piré would thus appear to have been a French 
officer of some consequence, and particulars regard- 
ing him would be of interest. 

In 1762 Sir Richard Adams, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, wrote on 20 March from Launceston 
where he was taking the Lent Assize, to the Earl 
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of Bute, 
before th 
prisoner of war, confined at Topsham, Devonshire, 
who had been condemned before him at Exeter 
for the murder of one of his fellow prisoners. The 
jadge had respited Michel until 16 April, not, as 
explained to Bute, because of any doubt as to 
his guilt, but that there might be sufficient time 
to lay the case before the King, the criminal being 
one of his prisoners of war, Bute replied on 
S. , stating that be had submitted the matter 
rge IIL., who approved of the judge’s caution 
in respiting the prisoner = the royal pleasure 
should be made known. It appeared on con- 
sideration, however, that there was no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the verdict ; and that, as the 
murder was committed deliberately upon an un- 
armed man, without the least circumstance to 
lessen the guilt, the sentence was to be carried 
out—which doubtless it was. 
ing on to the period of the N 
wars, it is to be found that Pierre de 
also known as Pierre la Roche, a French prisoner 
of war, was condemned at Launceston for forgery, 
and hanged at Bodmin on 13 April, 1812. e 
occasion for a poem by Tobias Martin, “ De 
Romfort’s Soliloquy. Supposed to be s ken on 
the day previous to his execution”; the fol- 
lowing extract concerning him is from the Bodmin 
Prison Register :— 

“No. 1,465, 25 Mar. 1812. Pierre Francois Xavier 
La Roche a French prisoner. For posing Reged and 
made a two £ note 5 yy! - nk of Eng- 
land. Lent Assizes 1812. Death. Executed Monday 
13th Apr. behaved very penitent, was duly attended to 
the last moment by revd. Mr. Lefoss, a catholic “— 
residing at Lanhearne, Five feet seven high, aged 24 
eA ert thin face, slight grown, dark complexion, 


A more g record of the French prisoners 
of war is furnished in a memoir of Mr. William 
Pearse, of Launceston, published in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine for October, 1844. It was 
therein said :— 


“The charity that dwelt in Mr. Pearse’s heart was 
not to be restricted by country or nation. On man in 
destitution or in distress, however nationally known, it 
poured its blessings. The miseries of horrid war had 
sent many officers, &c., as prisoners on their parole, to 
Launceston. The more aged of these were of the Church 
of Rome; the oe were, generally, the disciples 
of Voltaire. Mr, Pearse deep! y sympathized with those 
ae py captives, and sought their highest good. 

er they were men of western or central Re pm 

he soogunad tracts in their different languages, and 
them for their religious instruction : he also relieved the he 
necessities of those who were in distress. Many of these 
gentlemen professed to be very thankful for these atten- 
tions, and some attended regularly the public worship 
of Almighty God. It deserves notice, that one of these 
isoners (who, at the general peace, returned to his 
¢) at length came back to Launceston, lived in the 


ee the Prime Minister to lay 
e King the case of Pierre Michel, a 


mort, 


In connexion with this last le, I would 
recall an answer given by Mr. Rossins in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. v. 34, to a query regarding the 
English use of the word morbleu :— 

“I can remember sixty = more years ago at 
Launceston the expression 7 used, if a boy were 
whipped, that he ‘sang out “ Morbleu ws, ; and it has 
frequently been employed in my hearing’ since. The 
idea I had was that it was a relic of the time when 
French prisoners of war, and ane | officers on parole, 
were detained at Launceston, they were at the 
begioning of the century. The eens were boarded 
with private families in the town ; and I recollect well 
that one of the privates continued to live in the place 
even after peace was concluded, and ended his days as 
caretaker of the local Wesleyan chapel.” 

I myself have had many a conversation with an 

lady, now deceased, who as a girl was taught 
rench by an officer on parole who lived at the 
house of her father, a leading trader of Launceston ; 
and it may be that others of your readers have 
had a similar experience in divers parts of the 
country where the French war captives were 
detained. Avrrep F, 


“ Brocotaques” (8 §. ix. 9, 55, 254).—I read 
Mr. Bovcuisr’s note with interest, but without 
being at that time able to find any clue to the 
meaning of the word. Quite recently, er 
in glancing over M. Jules Bois’s novel ‘La 
Douleur d’Aimer’ (P. Ollendorff, Paris, 1896), 
my eye lighted upon the following passage :— 

“ Tnsensé, dit-il, celui qui _ croire que la mort 
termine 'abominable destin. Méme au tombeau, on ne 
lui échappe pas. Quelques-uns ont soulevé la pierre du 
eépulchre, pour continuer leur mission de massacre et de 
viol ; il en est pour qui la paix tumulaire ne fut que le 
commencement d’une guerre nouvelle, Ignores-tu qu'il 
existe des brucolaques et des incubes ?” 

This passage at once led me to infer that the word 
had mach the meaning of vampire, and I was con- 
firmed in my inference by the illustrative tale 
which follows, and in which the hero, an old man, 
becomes much more active after his death than he 
had been before. Indeed, his misdeeds ultimatel 
lead to bis being discovered im his grave in a monn | 
improved condition, and a stake is run ae 
his body as being that of a vampire, is, and 
not brucolaque, is the word then used, ak it had 
already more than once occurred in the course of 
the recital. 

Lom ny | now led me to suspect that the word 
might be derived from Mod. Greek, and in 
Schmidt's ‘Mod. Gr. and Germ. Dict.’ (Leipzig, 
1825) I found “ BovpxdéAaxxas, ay Vampyr.”* 
Botpxa (also marked with a t) is also there= 
Kotb, Schlamm” filth, mire), and 
=" ich besudele.” As for the second 


* The word is marked with a f, which — 
(according to the preface) that the word is a neol 


service of the Trustees of the Wesleyan chapel and has 
found a grave among their dead,” , 


and may be either of foreign — or derived from 
Ancient Greek, with some change of meaning. 


\ 
| 
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half of the word, Adxxas, it seems to have to do 
with Adxxos=“‘ der Graben ; die Grube ” (ditch, 
pit), which is Old as well as Mod. Greek. Botpxa 

not to be found in O. Gr., but is given (as also 
Bodpxos) by Ducange in his ‘ Dict.’ (of Middle 
and Low Greek), and so is Bovpxwvew (which, 
he says, is “pro Bovpxody”), though with the 
meaning of “in cwno volutare” only. But Du- 
cange does not give the compound word. 

BovpxéAaxxas may, therefore, perhaps mean 
literally “one who soils or defiles a grave”; but a 
vampire does not break into other persons’ graves. 
He breaks out of his own grave, and can be said 
to pollute it only by using it as a lair after in- 
dulging in his bestial orgies. 

Bat how did this Mod. Gr. word (if it is wholly 
Greek) find its way into French? And if for the 
French it has no other meaning than vampire, 
why do they sometimes use it instead of vampire ; 
and why was the word introduced at all? And, 


transposition of the r and the following vowel in 
the French form. If this was taken directly from 


should have been either 
Since writing the above, I have discovered that 


the Abbé lle, in his learned but very far- 
fetched work ‘L’Origine du Francais,’ in the 
appendix to vol. i. (Paris, 1886), gives broucha as 
used in Béarn=sorceress, and connects it with a 
Greek word Spiixa (a Doric form of Bpixy), which 
he quotes from Hesychius as having the meaning 
of sibyl, or woman consecrated to the worship of 
the gods.* And that this broucha (or broucho) is 
still so used in Béarn is confirmed by Mistral, who 
broucho or brouxe, and compares the Cat. 

. bruja, both of which also 

ow a Greek word {pixa is 

evidently more like the bruco of than 
the Botpxa of BovpxéAaxxas, for it does away 
with the transposition spoken of in the previous 
And the meaning “ grave-sorcerer,” 
+.¢., one who practises his magic arts in a grave, 
which one might, at first sight, be tempted to give 
to the new compound BpvxdAaxxas, would be 
exactly equivalent to vampire. But I am mach 
afraid that as, in this case, each part of the com- 
pound word would be a substantive, and the second, 


* The Abbé’s eccentric is that the les 
whom the Romans found in Italy, France, Spain 
were, like the Greeks, of Pelasgic origin, and that there- 
fore the true basis of Italian, French, and Spanish must 
be sought for in Greek, and not in Latin. He would, 
eee. maintain, no doubt, that the Bearnese 

does not necessarily come from Bpira, although 
the Greeks did settle in the South of France, but that 
it may well be merely concurrent with it, 


meaning grave, would be in the genitive, we should 
have to * ate the order of the two parts, which 
would give us, in French, something like lako- 

instead of brucolaque! I must, therefore, 
leave the matter undecided. But perhaps some 
one can tell me whether Spixa is really to be 
found in Hesychius ; and I should also like to 
know which was first introduced into France— 
vampire or brucolaque, F, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Mr. H. E. Morcan, whose interesting notes 
appear at the last reference, has very kindly sent 
me privately from St, Petersburg a great deal of 
additional information with regard to this curious 
subject. The following remarkable story, which is 
probably true, I think is worth reproducing in 
‘N. & Q.,’ if the Editor can kindly make room for 
it. Mn. Moroan says that it is from “ Chit-Chat 
of Humour, Wit, and Anecdote, With fifty 
original illustrations from designs by J. MoLenan. 
Edited by Pierce Pangent,” New York, 1847, 
p. 74:— 

“ A German paper relates the following curious instance 
of the belief of the peasantry of Hungary, Croatia, Poland, 
and Turkey, in Vampires, who, according to the popular 
superstition, descend into their graves with their eyes 

, and rise at dead of night to suck the blood of their 
ctims, leaving no trace behind except a little spot on 
the neck or throat of their viotim. 

“ A young and beautiful girl, the daughter of wealthy 
peasants, had numerous suitors, from among whom she 
selected one of her own station of life. The betrothal 
was celebrated by a dd feast given by the bride's 
father. Towards midnight the girl and her mother 
retired to their chamber, leaving the guests at table. 
All at once the two women were to shriek dread- 
fully, and the moment after the mother, pale and 
haggard, tottered into the room, carrying her daughter 
senseless in her arms, and crying in a voice of indescrib- 
able rier f ‘A vampire! a vampire! my daughter is 
dead!’ The village doctor happened to be among the 
guests, and, believing that the girl had only fainted, 
administered a cordial, which speedily restored her to 
consciousness. On being questioned, she stated that, 
while undressing, a pale ——s dressed in a shroud, 
glided in by the window and rushed upon ber, biting her 
throat. lhe added that she recognized him as one 
Keysneweky, a rejected suitor who died a fortnight since 

before }. e doctor in vain attempted to persuade her 

that] she was labouring under some delusion. The 
next day the body of Keysnewsky was disinterred, and 
twenty guns were fired at its skull, which, being shattered 
to fragments, was, amidst yells and dances, burnt to 
ashes (see the quotation from Larousse, 8'" 8. ix. 254). 
The girl, however, died within the fortnight, persisting 
to the last that she had been bitten by a vampire, though 
she would not suffer the wound to be examined. After 
her death the doctor took off the bandages from her 
neck and discovered a small wound, which had the 
appearance of _— been made by a harness-maker’s 
awl poisoned. The doctor then learned that one of 
the girl's rejected suitors was a harness-maker of 
an adjacent village, and he did not doubt that it was he 
who stabbed the hapless bride. He gave information to 
the authorities, but the young man, hearing that he was 
to be arrested, fled to the mountains, and committed 


guicide by plunging into a cataragt. Nothing like an 
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converting a spirit into flesh and 


Mr. Moreaw has very kindly supplemented his 
notes with a number of the Russian magazine the 
Niva, which he tells me means ‘‘ Corn-field,” 
containing, amongst many ercellent illustrations, 
an engraving of Max Kahn’s picture ‘The Vampire,’ 
exhibited in the Berlin Art Exhibition, 1895. 
This particular brucolaque, except for a decidedly 
evil ear particularly about his (or her) 
mouth, is, I think, good-looking rather than other- 
—_ Mr, Moraan says, in his letter to me, that 

is 


“ painting attracted much attention......It represents a 
oung artist stretched on his pallet, while a vampire or 
lood-sucking fiend has cast itself upon him, and gloat- 

ingly claws his brain and heart. This of course is an 

allegory, the vampire, in the present case, being Art, 
which is —— as draining the brain-power and 
life-blood of its too ardent devotees. A striking image,” 

If the letterpress of the Niva (which, being in 

Russ, I am unable to read) is as good as the 

illustrations, this magazine is a credit to the land 

of the Tsar. JoyaTuan Bovcuier. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


At the last reference Mx. Moncan explains the 
Greek expression Avixov ideiy as meaning “to see 
the wolf, to be struck dumb with terror.” He 
has omitted to add one important particular. 
According to the valgar belief, the dumbness was 
caused by the wolf’s having seen you before you 
saw him. Virgil allades to this in ‘Eel.’ ix. 
ll. 53, 54 :— 

ue Moerim 


Vox 
Iam fugit ipsa; lupi Moerim priores. 

In Theocritus, however (xiv. 22), we have: ov 
; Avwov where there is no mention 
of priority in seeing. Will Mr. Jonarnan 
Boucurer pardon me for pointing out that he has 
made four mistakes in his reference to the ‘ Northern 
Farmer’? “Thurnaby” should be “Thornaby,” 
and the line quoted by him should be 


But I stubb’d un oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an’ rembled 
un oot, 
F. OC. Terry. 


Enamet (8 8. ix. 408, 471).—There 
was no such thing as Chelsea enamel, and the 
ware known as Battersea 
enamel, whi appearance of porcelain, 
and was made chiefly in small articles, such as 
snuff-boxes, watch-cases, bottle tickets, &c., of 
copper covered with a white enamel, having some 
painted or printed decoration in colour thereon, 
similar to that previously produced at Canton, in 
China. It was manufactured at York Place, 
Battersea, in Surrey, by Stephen Theodore Janssen 
(afterwards a baronet), about the middle of the last 
century. He ap; to have been a citizen and 
stationer of London, Sheriff of same 1749, and 
Lord Mayor 1754, Alderman of Bread Street, and 


M.P. for the City; but “from misfortunes in 
commerce” became bankrupt, resigned his alder- 
manic gown in 1765, and was elected Chamberlain, 
In 1776, having paid all his debts with interest, he 
retired from office, and died the following year. 

The manufacture probably ceased in 1756, when, 
in consequence of Mr, Janssen’s bankruptcy, the 
furniture, stock, and utensils in trade, &c., were, 
according to the following advertisement in the 
Daily Advertiser of 7 June, 1756, sold by public 
auction, on the premises, by order of the assignees : 

“To be Sold hy Auction, By Order of the Assignees, 
this [7 June, 1756) and the following Days, at York- 
Place at Battersea in Surry, The Houshold Furniture 
and entire Stock, of Stephen Theodore Janssen, Bod 
consisting of a great Variety of beautiful enamell’d Pio- 
tures, Snuff-Boxes, Watch-Cases, Bottle Tickets, &c., 
great Variety of blank Enamels of various Sizes, Copper 
Frames for mounting the unfinish’d Enamels, with all 
the Utensils, &c., belonging to the Manufactory; also 
a great Number of Copper-Plates, beautifully engrav'd 
by the best Hands; some hundred Dozens of Stone 
Plates and Dutch Tiles, painted and plain, with many 
other Particulars specified in the Catalogues, which are 
deliver’d at the House, and by T. Humpbrys, Uphol- 
sterer, in St. Paul’s Church-Yard; and by Mr. Chesson, 
Upholsterer, in Fenchurch-Street. The Place is most 
pleasantly situated, with a convenient Creek for Barges 
and Boats coming up to the House, which has been fitted 
up at a very xpence, with ee gg prone for 
carrying on the said Manufactory, which, if any Person 
should think of continuing, they may be treated with 
by the Assignees before the Day of a 

The “Stone Plates” and “ Dutch Tiles” men- 
tioned above were probably not made at Battersea, 
but imported by Janssen from 


Tae Weerine Inrant (8 ix. 484).—To 
the Rev. Ep. Marsuatu’s note may be added 


the following passage from Cicero’s (7) “ Consolatio,’ 
cap. ix.:— 


Nasci non ~~~ bus ~ 
aerumnas miseriasque in entes qui » qui 
hilare on re potius non offendimur? quod 
nascentium infantium vagitus et eiulatus 
satis declarat.”” 

F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


I have missed my ‘N. & Q.’ for several weeks, 
en voyage, and do not know if any one has quoted, 
in reference to this, the beautiful lines from the 
* Galistan of Shaikh Sa’di ’:— 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled, 

So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 
By whom is this translation, by the way? I should 
be glad to know. 

Oswatp Honrer Brae, 0.S.B, 

Olinda, Brazil. 


A Joxe or Sueripan (8" 8. x. 29, 96).—I 
strongly that this is an indifferent version 


of a real ‘‘mot” of Sheridan which I have read 
in some life or notice of Sheridan’s, though I 


eens 


ee 
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cannot give the reference—for which my excuse is 
that I am in my ninety-second year and cannot 
hunt up indexes. Sheridan, in answering a mem- 
-ber of the house, said, “The hon. member is 
indebted to his imagination for his facts and to 
his memory for his wit,” A sheet of paper was 
found in his rooms on which he had written this 
idea in seven or eight ways before he fixed on that 
which was most incisive. 
Joun Carrick Moore. 


Wares”; Irevanp,” &c. 
8. ix. 426).—The name “Little London” is, 

fancy, given to small, insignificant places in irony. 
There is an “odd place” so called in the parish of 
Hickling, Notting ire, and I have heard of 
others. O. B, 


There is the parish of “Little London” with 
Brill in Bucks, and hamlets of that name in the 
— of Berden, near Walden, Essex; also 

indingham and Freshwell, Essex ; Willenhall, 
Staffordshire : Scarsdale, Derbyshire; and Sky- 
rack, Yorks. “ Scotland” is a hamlet of the parish 
of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire. “ New England” is a 
hamlet of Dogsthorpe, Northampton. 

J. Bornam Sarrorp. 


It is an accepted tradition that Queen Elizabeth 
bestowed the title of “Little London” upon the 
town of Winchelsea; and, lest Rye should be 
jealous, called that place “ Rye Royal.” 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


In Chichester there is a street known as the 
Little London.” E. E. Srazer. 

Chichester. 

There is a “ Little London” in Leeds. a¢ 

** As PLAIN aS A PIKE-sTAFF” (8" S, ix, 346).— 
It was a droll idea te suggest that this phrase was 
due to a writer in 1691. Its first appearance in 
literature was a century and a half earlier, so far 
as I know. It occurs in Becon’s writings, “ plaine 
as a pack-staffe” (invariably the early form), 
Parker Society, p. 276, circa 1540, See Oliphant’s 
‘New English.’ The expression is used in Hall’s 
‘Satires,’ “ packstaffe plaine,” iii. prol. 1598; 
Marston, ‘Scourge of Villainy,’ II. v. 1598; 
Middleton, ‘Family of Love,’ V. iii. 1607; 
Dekker, ‘Witch of Edmonton,’ II. i. 1621; 
Mabbes, Aleman’s ‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ i. 234 
(ed. 1634), 1621; ‘Merry Drollery, Ebsworth 
reprint, p. 228, 1661; ‘‘as plain as a pike staff 
without guilding,” Cotton, ‘ Virgil Travestie,’ 1664, 
This appears to be nearly the first pike instance ; 
but Dryden knew better, and has ‘‘as plain as a 
packstaff,” ‘ Amphitryon,’ III. i, 1690. These are 
all ante 1691. The packstaff was that on which 
the pedlar carried his pack. 

H, Caicnestern Harr, 


Karty Louciren Martones §, x. 72).— 
Your correspondent says, “‘It seems un- 
accountable that so little notice has been taken of 
the first stages in the development of these useful 
articles.” It seems almost unaccountable that such 
a sentence as the above should be written 
nowadays, when the history of the lucifer match 
is almost as well known as a Oity omnibus. In 
vol. iv. of this series, p. 70, the more important 
steps of this invention are enumerated, not for- 
getting Heurtner’s “ Euperion,” as, spelt in this 
way, it formed part the mural literature of 
London, the incentive to its use being “to save 
your knuckles, time, and trouble.” 

Tomuinson, 

About the early history of lucifer matches there 
is much information, pleasantly told, in Dr. 
©. Meynott Tidy’s little book ‘The Story of a 
Tinder-Box’ (S.P.C.K.). 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I have four of these early matches, which were 
found a few years ago in the fireplace cupboard 
of one of the oldest cottages in Worksop. They 
are each four inches and three-quarters long, a 
little over a quarter of an inch wide—rough cut 
splinters of pine wood, each end slightly tapered, 
and both brimstone dipped. 

Taos, Rarcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Tue Grace Dartinae Monument (8" §. ix. 
486 ; x. 53, 118),—The fact of Mrs. Sharp, of Close 
Hall, Barnstaple, having defrayed the expense of 
this monument suggests the note that at St. 
Thomas's Church, Exeter (where General Gordon's 
grandparents lie interred), there is a cenotaph to 
Grace Darling’s memory. It stands against the 
outer wall on the north side. Harry Hems. 

Schiermonnikoog. 


Lorp Rossett (8" ix, 506 ; x. 84).— 
In the ‘ Keepsake’ of 1832 is a short set of verses 
by Lord John Russell ; the subject being ‘ London 
in September,—not 1831.’ D. BR. 


Gray or Grey (8" S. x. 49, 102).—Both 
forms were used on either side of the Border 
during the fourteonth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, as the records show. So late as 1584-94 
Sir Thomas Grey, of Chillingham, and his brothers, 
Ralph, of Horton, and Edward, of Morpeth, 
signed their names as Gray (‘ Border Papers’); and 
thirty years earlier Patrick, Lord Gray, was br 
‘of Scotland,” to distinguish him from Lord 
oe “ Wilton, Governor of Berwick (‘ State 

‘apers ’). 

As Sir Herpert Maxwett says, the ‘ Scala- 
cronica’ is ‘a fascinating and too little known 
work.” It tells many things in Scottish history 
“ not generally known,” The late Father Steven- 
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son edited it in 1836 (Maitland Clab). Even in 
dl is stiff reading, and better known by 
’s abstracts, though these often fall short of 
the original. The MS. is in the library of Corpus, 
Cambridge, but part, containing a.p. 1342 to 1355, 
has been lost since Leland’s time. That Sir Thomas 
Gray, an active Border warrior, more used to handle 
the lance than the pen, could himself write such a 
work while in prison for a few months in 1355, is 
rr, More likely he dictated it to a 
k at a later period, for his last notice of 
Scottish events is dated 1363 (p. 203). He was 
living in 1372, and doubtless was recalling the inci- 
dents of his father’s and his own busy careers. The 
atyle of the MS. would guide an expert to its 
writer, I bave never seen it, though the late 
librarian of Corpus invited me to do so. 


Josern Barn. 
Heathfield, Wandsworth Common. 


I have noticed, both in my own custom and in 
that of others, that when gray=hoary in men and 
things it is spelt gray; when it merely denotes 
colour, as & grey horse or a grey cloak, it is spelt 
grey. E. 


Transiation ix. 484; x. 100).—I am 
to Mr. Binxseck Terry for pointing 

out the error in my quotation. I quoted from 
memory, so there is no question of Longfellow’s 
Latinity. I must have written the very imperfect 
perfect as it stood ; or, even if a more favourable 
view be taken, I omitted to correct it in the 
proof. I will not reserve my defence, as I have 
none to offer. I simply plead guilty, and can only 
rejoice that the laws are not so severe as they 


were in the = x of Patrick Stuart, Earl of | three 


Orkney, ref to in the same number of 
‘N. & J. Foster Pater. 


“Mac” anp “ Mo” (8" §, ix. 508 ; x. 98).— 
The statement that MacMahon is usually 
nounced MacMahoon and McMahon MicMahoon 
in co. Limerick is as new to me as it is to Mr. 
Parr, though I have lived in that county over 
twenty years and am personally acquainted with 
several MacMahons and McMahons. It is only 
in a district like Limerick, where the Gaelic has 
almost entirely di red, that such a notion 
could bave arisen. It is true that a rapid or care- 
less speaker might appear to sound the Mc, which 
is invariably understood to stand for Mae, like 
Mic, but it would not be intentional. MacMahon 
means the son of Mahon ; MicMahon, of the son of 
Mahon ; MacMicMahon one could understand 
being the grandson, or literally son of the son of 
Mahon ; but Mic alone before an Irish surname is, 
in its way, as ridiculous as the redundant de with 
which the French MacMahons have graced (?) 
their ancient patronymic. As for the accentuation 
of the last syllable of Mabon (perhaps it would 


be more in accordance with the fitness of things 
had I said the posterior syllable), the MacMahons 
when dropping the Gaelic spelling took that 
opportunity to throw forward the accent, and how- 
ever nearly MacMahoon may resemble the Gaelic, 
the modern or English equivalent is never pro- 
nounced in that manner unless by way of a rude 
jest or as an intentional discourtesy. 
Breasalt. 


Samvugt Peprs (8 S. ix. 307, 489 ; x. 33, 96). 
—In the portrait of Pepys painted by Hales, the 
song of which Pepys was so proud is introduced. 
On 17 March, 1666, he paid Hales 141. for the 
picture and 25s. for the frame. ‘‘ He promises it 
shall be as good as my wife’s, and I sit to have it 
full of shadows, and do almost break my neck 
looking over my shoulder to make the posture for 
him to work by.” On 30 March Pepys went to 
Hales and sat in the Indian gown he had hired to 
be painted in. On 11 April the ‘Diary’ tells, 
**To Hales, where there was nothing found to be 
done more to my picture but the musique, which 
now pleases me mightily, it being painted true.” 

The picture showed him “ full of shadows,” the 
head well turned over the shoulder, dressed in the 
hired Indian gown, holding in his hand the music 
the notes of which were painted true, and the 
words ‘ Beauty Retire’ distinct as the heading. 
It was sold at Messrs, Obristie’s on 23 May, 1848, 
as **The Portrait of a Masician,” and brought 
21. 10s. It was (with other pictures of Pepys, 
some by Kneller) sold at the end of a china sale 
and the company had gone. Will Hewer, so often 
mentioned in the ‘ Diary,’ only fetched five guineas, 
Pepys, by Koeller, ten and a half guineas; the 
-quarter portrait of James II., for which he 
was sitting to Kneller when he was told the Prince 
of Orange had landed, was knocked down for nine 
guineas. 

There is no one familiar with the quaint ‘ Diary’ 


Pro-! of Pepys but must wish he could hear the song 


that Pepys pestered all his friends to sing. Pic- 
tore song would be welcome. 


Hitpa Gamuiy, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


Westminster (8 §. x. 92).—I am 
very glad to be able to answer the query of your 
correspondent Mr. Ratru Tuomas as to the date 
when what he truly calls “ that unsightly hoarding” 
at the north-east corner of the Abbey was first 
put up. It stood there for about twelve years to 
the day, for it was erected in July, 1884, and was 
removed in July, 1896, my authority being Mr. 
Wright, the respected Olerk of the Works to the 
Dean and Chapter. ¢;I may remark that, although 
“the nineteenth century Londoner” may be “a 
long-suffering being,” the work carried on bebind 
the hoarding just cleared away was of a most 
extensive character, and very heavy in detail, as 
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the restorations made in late years bear testimony, 
so that perhaps pardon may now be granted in 
consideration of the magnificent resuits achieved. 
When first put up the enclosure was not so large 
as of late years, as it extended only so far as the 
trees, the enlarged area being made about four 
years afterwards. One result of the clearance is 
to expose an old doorway—for many years blocked 
up—in the east wall of St, Andrew’s Chapel, 
opening on to the green. Much of the old work 
happily remains, and such as is new is done 
entirely upon the old lines. My old friend Mr. 
Wright says—and if any one knows he is the 
one—that there is satisfactory evidence that this 
doorway is of the time of Henry III., about 1240, 
and that probably the king had passed through it 
many times when engaged upon the work of 
rebuilding the Abbey, which the late Mr. Street 
so justly called “‘the most lovely and lovable 
thing in Christendom.” 
W. E. 
14, late 20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8,W. 


Fisuerms (8 8. x. 74).— 
Bishop Wilson, Sodor and Man, prepared a form 
of prayer for fishermen to use before setting out to 
fish. Ido not know whether the form be in use 
by the Manx fishermen now, or whether it has 
dropped out of use with so many other good old 
customs. E. 


The phrase inserted in the Litany in the Isle of 
Man, as I have heard it, is “the harvest of the 
sea,” Cc. C. 


Potr’s MS. or Caanrenrs (8" S, ix. 407, 475). 
—In Mr. J. Brooking Rowe's Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Members of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion in 1882, the following are included amongst 
the MSS. of Sir W. Pole in the Library, Shute 
House, Devonshire 

“XXII, Large folio volume, containing copies of 
Deeds, Charters, and Grants, with coats of arms, &c. 

“XXIII, A thick folio volume, containing Charters 
and Grants to the Abbey of Tor, &c.”—Trans., xiv. 75, 

T. N. Brusurizip, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Norman Rott at Dives (8 8, ix. 467; x. 103). 
—J. B, 8. asks, Who was St. Clair? a question 
difficult to answer in a few words, inasmuch as at 
least seven or eight saints of the name are honoured 
in the Catholic Church and mentioned by hagio- 
logists ; the best-known, perhaps, being Clair, first 
Bishop of Nantes, sent to Gaul by Pope St. 
Eutychian about a.p. 280, and Clair of Tours, 
disciple of St. Martin and intimate friend of 
Lalpicius Severus, who died a.p. 397, a few days 
before St. Martin himself. The patron saint, 
however, of the St. Clairs of Rosslyn (if, as is pro- 
bable, that family is of Norman origin), is most 
likely neither of the two mentioned above, but 


Clair, a humble priest, born at Rochester, who 
crossed over into Gaul in the ninth century and 
became famous for his virtues throughout Nor- 
mandy, where he lived the life of a hermit and 
died the death of a martyr in a.p. 894. St. Olair- 
sur-Epte, the scene of his martyrdom, on the eastern 
confines of Normandy, was the spot where a few 
years later (in 911) Charles the Simple ceded 
Normandy to Duke Rollo. It is still a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. There is another town called 
St. Clair, near St. Lo, in the diocese of Coutances ; 
and many Norman parishes are dedicated in honour 
of the English hermit-martyr. 
Oswatp Honrer Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Olinda, Brazil, 


At the second reference ToornFiELp takes ex- 
ception to my use of the word “erected” in con- 
only say, reply, that ir 
Burke’s expression ‘in giving the Roll. It is to be 
found in the appendix of vol. iii. of ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Families,’ p. 441, and runs as follows :— 

‘The Roll in the Church of Dives, Normandy,’ of the 
companions of William, in the Conquest of land, in 
1066. By M. Léopold Delisle, Member of the Institute. 

wi permission . 
of geen,” &e. 


Pace Tuornrigxp, it seems to me that erection 
or engraving are convertible terms. The rebuke 
of O. O. B. is somewhat better founded, For 
“Edward III.” read Edward I. It was a pure 
lapsus calami. In the gable of a small house 
formed by a part of an old wall a tablet bears the 
following inscription :— 
This fragment 
Is the remains of the Building 
Where King Edward the First 
Held his Parliament, 


A.D. 1283, 
In which passed the Statute of Rhuddlan, 
Securing 
To the Principality of Wales 
Ite Judicial Rights 
And Independence. 
J. B. 8. 


Manchester. 


Ocwaut (8 ix. 48 ; x. 14).—My thanks are 
due to Mr. Rapcuirre for the interesting references 
made to this name. Ouriously enough, one hour 
before the number of ‘N. & Q.’ containing his 
suggestions reached me my eye caught Ugnall 
in ‘ Ducastus Lancastrie,’ in the matter which I 
beg to subjoin for his consideration: “‘ Reign of 
Phillip and Mary. Robert Ugnall against Andrew 
Ugnall, Geo. ‘Holme and others. Trespass and 
disturbance of a messuage or tenement called Old 
Ugnall, with lands and appurtenances, at Coppull 
Lancashire” (p. 289). If Mr. Rapcuirre would 
enlighten me as to how additional information 


might be captured about “Old Ugnall” before 
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and since the days of Philip and Mary, and its 
exact location in the neighbourhood of Coppull, he 
will be doing me a further kindness. I desire to 
know this simply for the purpose of establishing a 
link which I fancy I see in Ognall or Ugnall. 


P.S.—Since writing this I find that Ognall is 
a patronymic, and that it appears in Burke's 
*General Armory,’ edition of 1878, as follows : 

“Coppull alias Ognell. See Ognell, Ognal, Per 
saltire or and gu., two eagles displayed in pale of the 
first. Ognell (Ognell Hall, co, Lancashire, and Bad- 
desley Clinton, co, Warwick), Per saltire or and gu., two 
eagles in pale of the first, Crest, a lion’s head erased 
or, guttée ea,” 
The same information is found in Berry’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Heraldry,’ 1814. May I ask, in view of 
this, whether this particular hall, place, or estate 
is still in existence; and who owns it? Also 
if Ugnall, Ognall, or Ognell is an extinct surname! 
Also whether there is any known complete printed 
account of the halls and manors of Lancashire? 
Seeing that this particular hall is in Coppull—a 
place of some importance, I believe—would the 
alias as above stand to mean illegitimacy, other- 
wise, or belonging to? Making the village name 
an alias to Ogeell the patronymic seems queer. 


Tanwacaie 8. x. 7, 60, 97).—Tannachie, a 
local name occurring in Sutherlandshire, Banffshire, 
and Elginshire, together with numerous similar 
names found in Scotland and in various parts of 
Ireland, I have ventured to derive from the Gaelic 
tamhnach, a field. Sin Hersert Maxwett con- 
tends that I have got hold of the wrong clue, and 
that these names, all of which are now names of 
places, are not locatives, but professional or official 
designations, and that Tannachie is a corruption of 
Mactannachie, the ‘‘ Son of the bard,” transferred 
somehow from a man to a . There are scores 
of such names in Ireland, which it seems—to me 
at least—more rational to refer to a stem meaning 
a “field” than to a patronymic meaning “ son of a 
bard,” especially when found in composition, as 
in some cases I have already cited—a place called 
Tawnoghlaban being far more probably the “ broad 
field” than the “son of the broad ” and 
Tanaghmore being the ‘‘ great field,” and not the 
“Son of the great bard,” while Tannachie, in 
Monaghan, can be more rationally explained as 
the ‘' field of the bushes” than as the “son of 
the bushy bard.” That the givers of these local 
names should name them after bards who were 
bony, speckled, white, broad, great, little, or 


native and citizen of Florence, born about 1524. 
He was an illuminator on vellum and a teacher of 
the Italian language. He arrived in London about 
1547. He visited Venice in 1553, and died in 
London about 1560. He was author of ‘ Vita di 
Carlo Magno,’ 1581 (the first book printed in 
Italian in Kogland); ‘ Descrizione di Scozia,’ 
1588 ; ‘Le Vite delle Donne Illustri del Regno 
d’Inghilterra et del Regno di Scotia,’ &., 1591. 
Whether this book is the same as the one men- 
tioned by Q. V., with a different title, can only be 
decided by comparing them. See British Museum 
Catalogue, p. 1530, ref. No. 137, b. 1. If not, it 
probably is the original MS. 
Jonn Rapcuirrs. 


Another work of this Italian historian, which I 
have before me, bears the title, ‘‘ Le Vite delle 
Donne IIlustri del Regno d’Inghilterra e di 
Scotia, 4to. London, 1591.” Its preface is dedi- 
ented to Queen Elizabeth. According to Didot- 
Hoefer’s ‘Biographie Générale,’ Petruccio Ubaldino 
was born c. 1524 at Florence, and died c. 1600 in 
London. As an illuminator of books he obtained 
the protection of Henry, Earl of Arundel, and 
entered the service of King Edward VI. He is 
the author of the following other works : ‘ Vita di 
Carlo Magno,’ London, 1581 (said to be the first 
Italian work printed in England) ; ‘ Descrizione di 
Scozia,’ Antwerp, 1588; ‘ Discourse concerning 
the Spanish Fleet invading England and Over- 
thrown,’ London, 1590 ; ‘ Precetti Morali, Politei 
ed Economici,’ London, 1592; ‘ Rime,’ London, 
1596, &c. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Hewry Grey, Eart or Surrotx (8" §. x. 72). 
—BSee 8" 8. iii. 466, 499 ; iv. 44. 
Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Parisn Constasies’ Staves (8 ix. 464; 
x. 29).—There is another reference to constables’ 
staves of a historical character, of which there bas 
not yet been a notice. In Mrs, Bryan Stapleton’s 
* Three Oxfordshire Parishes,’ for Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
1893, in the notice of Yarnton, p. 281, there 
appears among the entries in the “ Constable's 
Book” of this parish the following : ‘‘1831. Paid 
William Hill for 25 Constables’ staves, 1/7, 1s.,” with 
this note in explanation :— 

** The ‘ Swing’ riots in 1831-2 are the explanation of 
this entry, The riots originated from the distress pre- 
valent in agricultural districts owing to the high price 
of bread and the fear among the farm labourers that the 
newly invented threshing machines would further reduce 

wages.” 


overgrown with lime trees or bushes, seems to | their 


me an argument that they had gone clean daft 
instead of remaining in possession of their senses. 
Isaac TaYtor. 


Peravccio Usatpino’s ‘Account or Ena- 
Lawp’ (8 §, x. 28).—Petruccio Ubaldino was a 


It was not uncommon for the peaceable in- 
habitants of parishes to be sworn in as special con- 
stables, and to arm themselves with such ‘‘ staves,” 
that they might repel an attack from the disaffected 
in their own or adjoining parishes. The “staves” 
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which were for use at Yarnton are preserved. They 
are about two feet three inches in length, painted 
of a blue colour. Ep. MarsHatt. 


- Tat Maroraves or Anspacn (8 8. ix. 48, 
215; x. 83).—R. F. 8. seems to be confusing 
matters. It is the Margrave of Anspach, ob. 
5 Jan., 1806, who is buried in the church of 
Speen. The Margravine, his widow, in 1819 
retired to Naples, where she died in 1828 and 
where she was buried. The precise site of old 
Brandenburgh House, about which R. F. S. aske, 
is now covered by Messrs. Haig’s distillery. He 
will see it clearly indicated on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Map. The present Margravine Road and Mar- 
gravioe Gardens are a considerable distance from 
the site of the house. Onas. Jas. Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


“Ape” (8 8. ix. 47, 112, 294, 412).—I 
recently, as a general reader, ventured to suggest 
whether ade, in the sense of a deep field furrow, 
might not be a slurred pronunciation of adit (aditus), 
an approach or cut in mines to carry off 
water. The word may have passed from coal- 
miners to navigators on collier, bargemen, and 
river people generally, and so on to waterside 
labourers and to farmers, and hence have been 
applied to field-draining operations. Charles 
Dickens uses ait in the fine opening description 
(chapter i.) of ‘ Bleak House’; he writes: ‘‘ Fog 
everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows 
among green aits and meadows,” &&. Oan any 
one decide in what sense our great novelist here 
used the word? J. Banks, in his ‘ English-Russian 
Dictionary’ (Moscow, 1838), translates ait by a 
word meaning ‘‘ small island,” so that ait seems a 
way of spelling eyot (7 from the root which appears 
in —— Dickens thus probably means green 
islets, ait is a different word from ade, 


H. E. Moreay. 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue Scartet Hontine-coat (8 §. vi. 447).— 
At the above reference a question was asked as to 
the date when the scarlet hunting-coat was first 
worn. As I think this query failed to elicit a 
reply, the following note may be of interest to the 
querist :— 

“ Red was the favourite colour for stockings and also 
fur the trimmings of dresses, but not for the dress iteelf, 
unless it was to bunt in. The popular ‘pink’ of our 
modern sportemen appears, therefore, to bave been first 
worn in France in the early part of the seventeenth 
century.’ "—Planché’s ‘ Costume (The History),’ vol. ii. 


p. 249. 
B. H. L. 


Joun Dory (8 S, ix. 386, 457, 472).—The 
question of Dr. Morray, whether the name 


janitore is actually in use along the Adriatic for 


the John Dory, not having been anewered yet, a 
contribution to it may be timely. Eleven years ago, 


revolting from the etymology given 7. Dr. Giiother, 


I incautiously accepted the etymology of John 
Dory as given by the authors mentioned by Dr. 
Morrar; but the improbability of such an origin 
soon became evident on reflection. I then ex- 
amined most of the catalogues of the fishes of the 
Adriatic, and failed to find any reference to such 
8 name as janitore. The names at Venice, accord- 
ing to Von Martens, Nardo, Ninni, and Faber, 
were Pesce di San Pietro, Pesce San Pietro, San 
Pietro, or Sanpiero; at Trieste, according to 
Plucar, Grube, and Perugia, Sanpietro, or San- 
piero; in Dalmatia, Fabro; in Croatia, Petar ; 
and at Spalato, Kovac. These names are also 
given by Carus. By none is janitore given as a 
current name. Only by Faber, in ‘The Fisheries 
of the Adriatic’ (p. 196), is ‘‘ Janitor (Latin), the 
door-keeper, +.¢., Saint Peter,” mentioned as one 
of the names (not Italian) of the Zeus faber. Under 
the circumstances Dr. Murray is probably right 
in thinking that “ Janitore is entirely an inven- 


tion,...... a bogus name for the fish, invented to 
explain the English name.” 
Taro, Git. 
Washington, 


Earuiest Cracotatine Lisrary (8" ix. 447; 
x. 99).—In White's ‘ History of Inventions and 
Discoveries’ (1827) we read that 
“the first ci ing libra opened in the 
1740, by Batho, No, 13, Ay of the houses 
down to form the approach to Waterloo Bridge).” 

The italics are the author's, whose information 

would seem to be at variance with what has 

viously been supplied by correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
P. Hate. 

The following reply was given in a local ‘N. & Q.’ 
to a query precisely similar to that asked by C. :— 

“The gentlemen and ladies growing and circulating 
library in Crane Court, Fleet Street, consisting at present 
of many thousand volumes of valuable and entertaining 


booke, 1745.” 
Ricuarp Lawson, 
Urmston. 


Porators as A Cure ror Reevmarism (8 §, 
ix. 248, 396, 438; x. 98).—I cut the following 
“useful recipe” from a fragment of an almanac 
the title and date of which do not appear ; but its 
publication must have taken place within the last 
quarter of this century :— 

“ Bathe the parts affected with water in which potatoes 
have been boiled, as hot as can be borne, just before 
going to bed; by the next morning the pain will be 
much relieved, if not removed, One application of this 
simple remedy has cured the most obstinate rheumatic 


Caries Hicam. 
Provers (8 §. ix. 509).—Your correspondent 
will find the proverb *‘ A fool and his money are 
soon parted” in Camden’s ‘ Remains Concerning 
Britain,’ ed. 1870, p. 316 ; in Ray’s ‘ Collection of 
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Proverbs’; and also in various subsequent collec- 
tions. James Howell uses the expression in his 
* Familiar Letters’:— 

“You write to me, that T, B. intends to give money 
for such a place, if he doth, I fear it will be verified in 
him, That a fool and his money is soon parted ; for I 
know he will never be able to execute it.” 

This quotation is from a letter to Mr. E. D., and 
is dated “Westmin. 5 June, 1630.” I take it 
from ‘Epistole Ho-Elianw,’ third edition, 1655, 
p. 233. An earlier form of the proverb is given 
in Tasser’s ‘Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Hasbandrie’ (E.D.8.), p. 19 :— 

A foole and his monie be soone at debate, 

which after with sorrow repente him too late. 
I sw that ‘ Janicula Prudentum’ is a slip for 
‘J Prudentum.’ 

F. O. Brnxseck Terry. 

The pithy sa “A fool and his money are 
soon Lor mon coin in Fifeshire, where I 
have it hundreds of times. It is given in 
Andrew Henderson’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 21, 
ed. James Donald, 1881. This volume, by the 
way, contains a remarkable joke in a prefatory 
editorial note. Henderson’s ‘ Proverbs,’ as origin- 
ally published, had an introductory essay by 
Motherwell. Mr. Donald says: ‘‘ This, which 
the writer himself characterized as prolix, is here 
presented considerably abridged.” The fact is 
that the abridgment is final ; there is not a word 
of Motherwell’s essay left. Taomas Barns. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

This occurs in Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ 1882, 
P 12, where there is a reference to Clarke's 

Parcemiologia,’ 1639 ; also to ‘ Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ 
1754, p. 230, “ Letter to End. Porter,” 5 January, 
1630/1. The reference, which Hazlitt omits, to 
the ‘ Parcomiologia’ is s.v. “Profusio,” p. 261. 
The proverb also occurs in Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ p. 94, 

ho. Ep. 


This proverb is nearly a century older, at least, 
than the ‘Jacula Janicula 


‘Prudentum,’ as printed in query), The earliest 


example I am acquainted with is in Tusser’s 
* Husbandrie,’ 1580, ch. x. st. xi. p. 19 (Eoglish 
Dialect Society’s reprint) :— 
A foole and his monie be soone at debate, 
which after with sorrow repents him too late. 
G. L. Apperson. 


Commemorative Pigs (8* 8. x. 93).—Further 
iculars about the latest ‘‘ Repeal Pie” are 
furnished by the Yorkshire Herald of 3 August : 
“ On Saturday last the “ jubilee” of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was celebrated at Denby Dale, near Hudders- 
field, in a singular fashion, namely, by the serving out 


b 
to thousands of people of portions of an immense pie 
which had been made in the village. The pie contained 
1,120 Ib, of beef, 180 Ib. of veal, 112 Ib, of mutton, 
the crust was made of 1,120 Ib; of 


60 Ib. of lamb ; and 


flour and 160 Ib. of lard. The dish in which it was 
baked was 10 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and a foot 
deep, and a special oven had to be built in which to bake 
it, The gross weight of dish and pie was estimated at 
35 cwt. Some 2,350 commemorative plates had been 
provided, which were sold at 1s. , and a steady 
stream of people passed through the turnstile to get 
their piece of pie and pass out another way to eat it or 
take it away as conned best,” 


Sr. Swirsry. 


Warnam, Arcusisnor or Oanter- 
Bury (8" x. 76, 104).—There is an engraving 
of this prelate, who died in 1532, after the picture 
by Holbein at Lambeth Palace, in ‘ Lodge's 
Portraits,’ vol. i. Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury, 
now the seat of Lieut.-Ool. Goodall, is said to have 
belonged to tho Warham family, and in the 
windows are the arms of Warbam ey | those 
of the see of Canterbury. Oakley, where he was 
born, is a small village in Hampshire, near Basing- 
stoke, and is at the present time a benefice in the 
gift of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


William Warham, Bishop of London 1502-3, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1503-32, Lord Chan- 
cellor 21 January, 1504, to December, 1515, was 
the eldest son of William Warham, of Malsanger, 
in the parish of Okecliff, in the county of South- 
ampton, and Anne his wife, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Hadney, of Denton, in the county of 
Sussex. Joun Rapcwirre. 


Hook, in his ‘ Lives,’ can tell us no more than 
that, ‘‘ According to Wood, his father’s name was 
Robert, ‘ Athenee,’ iii. 738.” 

Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Roves Lzs Hatt (8 8. x. 4, 63).—My hearty 
thanks are due to Mr. F. ©. Binxseck Tzerr 
aod Cot. Fisnwick for having conjured away my 
doubts as to the existence of Malkin Tower. 
were but the echo of others I heard —— 
residents in and about Barrowford and Colne; 
to have elicited such convincing replies from my 
brother contributors—seekers, like myself, after 
“ whatsoever things are true”—is a reward more 
than sufficient for my felix culpa. I only wish 
they could have satisfied me as fully on the inscrip- 
tion on the stone I mentioned at the first reference, 
though I more than half suspect now that it 
actually came from the famous tower, the exist- 
ence of which I no longer doubt. J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 


“Manrcetta” 8. x. 50).—The ‘ 
ic Dictionary’ gives “marceline” as from 
in marceo, and gives the meaning as “a thin 
silk tissue used for li &c., in ladies’ dresses,” 


D. M. R, 
Aberdare. 
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Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Rainy Days in a Library. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., MP. (Stock. : 
Iw the preface to his bright and agreeable volume Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is both bold and paradoxical in utter- 
ance, He dares first to dispute with Burton of the 
*Anatomyof Melancholy, ' maintains—heresy of heresies ! 
—that there is a good deal that is dreary in Elizabethan 
literature, and defends those “ruder gentry" who, in- 
stead of swelling the mass of printed matter, by their 
“vain building,” did better for their country. Sir 
Herbert then proceeds to show the conditions most 
favourable for reading, and “ ” for giving the world 
the product of his reading. He it in a country-house 
library on a pouring wet day—some one else's house for 
choice. “There must be no mistake about the duration 
of the downpour, no alluring gleams of sunshine, no 
break in the gray y of vapour.” We aver that our 
own cheerful philosophy does not attain such heights. 
A wet day in a country house tempts you to the smoking- 
room, the billiard-room, the stables even—it is a choice 
of evils, If you invade the library, it is occupied by the 
ladies, sitting in such fashion that you can easily approach 
none, and your voice when you speak sounds aggressive 
or funereal, Take a book or two out of the shelves and 
carry it into your room, sit alone, and, if possible, shut out 
the day and turn on the electric light, listen for the 
dinner-bell, and, if the weather does not change, order 
your things to be ked, and recollect some imperious 
call elsewhere, the books he read under conditions 
that do not recommend themselves to us Sir Herbert, 
at least, writes delightfully. We have read his pages as 
he would have us, dilatorily, one at a time, and before we 
have reached the last have almost forgotten the first. 
Still, a sense of pleasure remains behind, and the time 
has not been wasted, Sir Herbert does not write of the 
books one talks about, and Tallemant des Reaux is the 
only one we have recently read. Still, Baldassare’s 
* Perfect Courtier,’ Bulwer's ‘ Artificial and 
*Firmilian’ are books into which we dip. Biaeu’s 
* Atlas’ is a curious work to commend itself to a writer, 
but Sir Herbert bas diversified tastes, and ie, among 
other things, a herald, a sportsman, a student, and the 
encyclopsedic information surrounding the maps com- 
mends to him a volume handsome enough to need no 
commendation. We have heartily enjoyed Sir Herbert's 
reflections, all the more heartily that, had the library to 
which we have most familiar access been similar to that 
from which he has chosen, we should probably have 
made an entirely different choice. 


A Bibli of the King’s Book, or Rikon Basilike. 
By y (Blades, East & Blades.) 
Tar first attempt to write what Mr. Almack justifiably 
calls “some sort of a bibliography” of the ‘ Eikon 
Basilike’ was made by our valued and lamented friend 
Edward Solly, F.R.S. Death arrested the progress of 
this, and most of his collection of ‘ Eikons’ passed, we are 
told, into the hands of that eminent bibliographer Mr. 
Falconer Madan, and have been at the service of Mr. 
Almack for the admirable bibliography now issued. A 
firm believer in the royal authorship of the book, a 
staunch upholder of Church and king, Mr. Almack has 
worked with exemplary zeal and care, and bas pro- 
duced one of the best bibliographies our country can 
boast, Into the contentious portion of his work we will 
not follow him. We will leave him to his castigation 


however, on the result of his labours, and the success 
that has attended his endeavour to follow out the advice 
of Dr. Copinger to make his bibliography of general 
interest, or, as Mr, Almack himself says, “to relieve the 
dull landscape with lights and shadows,” His book, to 
those interested in the subject, or in bibliography 
generally, is never dull, It is full of curious and weil- 
digested information, and is executed with admirable 
care and perfection. Fortunate indeed has Mr. Almack 
been in getting printers and publishers who would 
execute their task in a style so admirable. Mr. Almack 
claims that with his own written descriplions be has 
handed the compositor a copy of each edition. Every- 
thing has consequently been imitated exactly as from 
the copy before him. When necessary, type has been 
cut for the purpose of exactly reproducing the origina). 
A glance at the facsimiles of works executed at a time 
when our typography was almost at its worst will 
show the admirable fidelity of the whole. The subject 
of the ‘ Eikon Basilike’ is fascinating, and there is a 
temptation—which, however, must be resisted — to 
follow Mr. Almack through his interesting and 
valuable volume. The history of the ‘Kikon’ and 
of the appearance of euccessive editions is one of the 
most romantic things in connexion with books. So 

was the anxiety to obtain copies on the part of 
those whom the decoliation of Charles had shocked and 
outraged, that after his death new editions poured forth 
daily, in spite of the persecution to which ali concerned 
with its publication were subjected. Mr. Almack says that, 
according to contemporary authorities, “ nothing but the 
Government's ingenious and persistent condemnation 
of the work prevented an immediate restoration of the 
monarchy.” We warmly commend Mr. Almack'’s work 
to all interested in its subject. 


The Country of Horace and Virgil. By Gaston Boissier, 
of the French Academy. Translated by D, H, Fisher. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

To lovers of classical scholarship and to visitors to 

Italy this translation of M. Boissier’s work will com- 

mend iteelf. A hundred years ago the site of Horace's 

house in the Sabine Hills was identified. Readers may 
now learn under what conditions it was given to the 
poet by Maecenas, and visitors to Tivoli may, if they can 
spare the time, visit the place and see the immortal 
fountain, still known as Fonte dell’ Oratini or Fonte de’ 

Ratini, in which name the ingenious may discover— 

have discovered—a distinct reminiscence of the poet. 

In the case of Virgil the reminiscences are less personal, 

and it isthe country of the ‘ Aneid’ thatisbrought before 

us. Much interesting information and speculation is 
jaw pam conveyed. The volume is enriched with maps 

and p 


and his Predecessors. By Frederick 8, Boae, 
( Murray.) 

MeN are not likely soon to tire of writing upon the 
growth and origin of our noble drama. Mr. Boas has no 
very special message to deliver concerning those with 
whom he deals, and his book seems intended rather for 
an advanced class than for ordinary students of dramatic 
literature, He is, however, generally truatworthy, and 
has made good and avowed use of the labours of his pre- 
decessors, His effort bas been to deal in detail with 
Shakspeare’s plays in their approximate chronological 
order, and to present in the clearest light the features in 
"s works which link them with the pre- 
Renaissance period. A chapter on the medizeval drama 
and a on the early Renaissance drama precede 
accordingly the chapters in which he deals with Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Dramatic rm’ and with Kyd, Lyly, Peele, 


of Gauden, and will let the question of authorship be 
threshed out elsewhere. We will congratulate ba, 


and Greene. There is much in the volume that may be 


| 
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read with interest, and the book is useful as a manual. 
The utterances of the writer are not, however, autho- 
ritative, and we rise from the perusal with a sense of 
disappointment. 


Caudatus Anglicus: a Mediaval Slander, George 

Neilson. (Bdinburgb, Johnston.) 
Mr. Netisow has here reprinted, in an edition limited to 
one hundred copies, a paper read not long since at a meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Archzological Society. We advise 
our a readers to getacopy. T short dis- 
quisitions of Mr, Neilson are always alike noticeable for 
matter and for style, and their vindication of the English- 
man, whether of Kent or elsewhere, from the scandalous 
imputations levelled at him not only in France, but 
across the Scottish Border, is capital reading, and dis- 
plays remarkable and very curious erudition, This and 
other similar opuecules will probably be before long 
collected, If they are not, these bendoome quartos will 
be in great demand. 


A Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents preserved 
in the Public Record Office, By 8, R. Scargill-Bird, 
F.8S.A, Second Edition, (Stationery Office.) 

On the first appearance of this admirably useful guide to 

the study of our national documents by Mr. Scargill- 

Bird, a well-known and an exemplary member of the 

Record Office staff, we drew attention to its Ee and 

its merits (7 8. xi. 499). Nothing remains to be added 

to the eulogy there bestowed, Scoree—probably hundreds 

—of readers have since then tested its utility, and the 

appearance of a second edition within five years is a 

proof of the service it renders and the tion in 

which it is held, 
Bibliographica. (Kegan Paul & Co,) 

Tar tenth pare of Bibliographica begins with an 

account by Mr. Cyril Davenport of ‘The Bindings of 

Samuel Mearne and his School.’ All that is practically 

known concerning Mearne is that he was the binder for 

Charles II, between 1660 and 1683, and that the work 

he did in that capacity—generally in red morocco— 

shows remarkable ability. Four of these designs are 
reproduced, and are, indeed, very handsome and elabo- 
rate. Mr. Henry R. Plomer writes on ‘ References to 

Books in the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners’ 

Report,’ These seem to have been less full than was to 

have been desired, the Commissioners, it is said, having 

in too many instances “ paid more attention to the con- 
tents of the kitchen than to thoso of the library.” These 
be hard words, but they are so writ. Among the works 
mentioned are naturally—since such are abundant— 
many MSS. of Chaucer. ‘The Early English Writing 

Masters,’ treated of by Mr. E. F. Strange, is an interest- 

ing subject. Some of the singularly intricate designs put 

pao as proofs of skill are reproduced. Mr. Edward 

Arber draws attention to books, and even classes of books, 

which, if not almost altogether lost, are at least very 

hard to meet with. C, and M. Elton deal with ‘ Little 

Books,’ aod Mr. G. C. Williamson with ‘ The Books of the 

Carthusians.’ Mr. A. W. Pollard reproduces ‘Some 

Pictorial and Heraldic Initials,’ and Mr. Robert Proctor, 

in his ‘On Two Plates in Sotheby's “ Principia Typo- 

graphica,” ’ throws lights upon a suspected forgery. 


The July, 
Tus quarterly magazine keeps up to a high standard of 
interest, but we could wish for a little more variety in 
the subjects chosen. The best paper in the — 
number is the second part of an article = ‘ Church- 
yard Games in Wales’; but in a magazine that comes out 


only four times a year we think it is a mistake to have 
continued from number to number, and this is 
with three of those in the present issue, 


Cosmopolis, edited by F. Ortmans, contains a paper b 
Mr. Frederic Harrison on ‘ The Trae Cosmopolis,’ whic 
is to be found as far removed as possible “from the roar 
of big capitals and the passions of dominant empiree.” 
Mr. Justin McCarthy follows with a contribution, not 
SS in epirit, on ‘ Bloated Armaments,’ and 
Mr. Browning brings forward some revelations, 
new to most readers, on the French Comité de Salut 
Public and the quarrels of Hébert and Robespierre. In 
the French portion the best article consists of ‘ Lettres 
Inédites’ of Ivan Tourguéneff to Gustave Flaubert, and 
in the German ‘Die Ethik des modernen Romans,’ 
by Lady Blennerbassett. 


Tur Giornale di Erudizione and the Jntermédiaire are 
as usual, full of information likely to be of service to the 
antiquary and the historian, In the issue of the latter 
periodical for the 10th of May there is question relative 
to Guillaume Celthoff, inventor of muskets, arquebuses, 
and pistols, which could be fired eight or ten times with- 
out reloading. Celthoff received letters patent from 
Louis XIIL. in 1650, and it is asked whether he was the 
first deviser of repeating firearms. The numbers for the 
20th and 30th of May contain answers relative to the 
probability of William the Conqueror’s father being 
the Robert the Devil of romance, That the Norman 
duke merited the title bestowed on him is probable, but 
Robert Guiscard was also worthy of bearing it. There 
appears, too, some reason to think that it may bave been 
a nickname of the Conqueror’s eldest son, And it has 
also been plausibly suggested that the legend which has 
become connected with one of these ill-famed over-lords 
of the days of violence is in reality a mythological fable 
in Christianized form. In a later number of the Jnter- 
médiaire—that for the 20th of June—is an account of 
the baptism of “la Savo »” the great bell of the 
church of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre, which 

‘eur. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all must be the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily or publication, 
as guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, ay 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
the such address as he wishes to 
appear. respondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

Exquiner (“Clan Quhele”).—Pronounced Hoo-cel, 
with a guttural in the A. Properly Dhughail, from an 
anaes hero of the Macphersons. The battle of 
the North Inch was almost certainly fought between 
them and the Davideons (Clan Dhaibh). See Sobieski 
Stuart’s‘ Lays and Traditions of the Clans,’ 1848 ; also 
Skene, and authorities collected in M Tson’s‘ Church 
and Social Life in the Highlands,’ Blackwood, 1893, 

Erratom.—P, 116, col. 2, last line, for “ secura"’ read 
secuta 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg me to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, rb 
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AUGUST, 1896, 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
| Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


MARKET 


Chapters. J. to 1X. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS, 
Author of ‘ The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ ‘The Dunthorpeés of Westleigh, &c, 


TANGZLEO THREA S. 


Chapters XXXIV., XXXV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A FAIRY OMNIBUS. SIR PEREGRINE’S PREDICTION, 
A FRIEND of MAN. The OLD CHURCH PEW. 
A MAN’S VENGEANCE. 
JACK and JILL. “ The TOMBSTONE TREASURE,” 
KIMBURTON BILL. The TREACHERY of BOFFLES. 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A CLOUD of GENIUSES. POPULAR MYTHS. 
A DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. The EYE-GLASS and its WEARER. 
A MASTERPIECE. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Disorders of Digestion. 
FASHIONS. 
NOTES 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, 
IVORYWORK. UNHAPPY LADY BELVIDERE, 
«* LAUGHTER in COURT.’ WOMEN as PEACEMAKERS, 
MARRIAGE LORE. WOMEN of BURMA. 
MODERN PERU. POETRY. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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REPRINTS FROM ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 
Ready shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A STUDENT'S PASTIME, By Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

*,* A STUDENT'S PASTIME contains a Cues ection of Selected Articles contributed by PROFESSOR SKEAT to Notes and Queries during the 
last thirty years. All buta deal with q to English literature or to English etymol: The Introduction, 
serene wtaride pages. etails, together with a brief review of the im the study of the English 
cring the iat thirty your, with special careful preparations for the successful production of the ‘New 
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